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By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


N THIS bicentennial year of Washington’s birth it is appropri- 
ate that the Academy of which he was one of the earliest 
members should recall his services to the arts and sciences. In the 
first election of members the Academy, meeting on January 31, 
1781, in the “Philosophical Chamber of the University of Cam- 
bridge,”’ doubtless in the present Harvard Hall, chose ““G. Wash- 
ington, Mt. Vernon, Va.,” as one of the fourteen Americans and 
the only Southerner worthy of the honor. Washington, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army, was at the moment 
in winter quarters at New Windsor, near West Point, awaiting the 
coming of spring and the launching of a new offensive against the 
British in New York City. On March g he learned that Count de 
Grasse was coming from France with a fleet to undertake joint 
operations with the Americans against the common enemy. This 
development, in its rapid train of consequences leading to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, may be regarded as the turning 
point of the war. Thirteen days after receiving the news General 
Washington wrote to the Reverend Joseph Willard, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Academy, accepting his election. His letter, which 

remains a cherished possession of the Academy, reads as follows: 
* An address delivered before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Febru 


ary 10, 1932. 
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New Windsor Mar 22d 1781 
Sir, 

I am much indebted to you for announcing my election as a member 
of the American Academy of Arts & Sciences. — I feel myself particu- 
larly honored by this relation to a Society whose efforts to promote use- 
ful knowledge will, I am persuaded, acquire them a high reputation in 
the literary world. 

I entreat you to present my warmest acknowledgements to that re- 
spectable body and to assure them that I shall with zeal embrace every 
opportunity of seconding their laudable views and manifesting the 
exalted sense I have of the institution. 

The Arts & Sciences essential to the prosperity of the State & to the 
ornament & happiness of human life have a primary claim to the en- 
couragement of every lover of his Country & mankind. 

For the polite & flattering terms in which you have been pleased to 
convey the sentiments of the Academy I beg you to accept my grate- 
ful thanks, and the assurances of my being with great esteem & 
respect 

Sir 
Yr. most obedt. & oblig’d Servt. 
G. WASHINGTON 
The Revd. 
Josh. Willard 


A picture of the man who in the midst of war and the alarums of 
war wrote in so courteous and unhurried a fashion has been pre- 
served for us by one John Bell who visited with him at about this 
time. “He is a tall, well-made man,” Bell wrote, “rather large 
boned, and has a tolerably genteel address; his features are manly 
and bold, his eyes of a bluish cast and very lively; his hair a deep 
brown, his face rather long and marked with the small pox; his 
complexion sun-burnt and without much colour, and his counte- 
nance sensible, composed, and thoughtful....” 

Since no minutes were kept of the discussions which had taken 
place in the “Philosophical Chamber of the University of Cam- 
bridge,”’ we do not know what claims were made on Washington’s 
behalf for admission to the Academy. One cannot be far amiss, 
however, in assuming that his election was due to his well-merited 
distinction as a public servant both of Virginia and of the United 
Colonies and particularly to his leadership of the armies of the 
Revolution. Neither at the time nor later was he a contributor to 
the publications of the Academy nor does it appear that he ever 
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attended a meeting. Yet in this bicentennial year we are all inter- 
ested in getting a rounded picture of the man; and it is worth 
noting that Washington, on those occasions when allowed to 
govern his life undisturbed by public responsibilities, displayed in 
an unusual degree interests and capacities which might have 
entitled him to election as a private citizen. 

The case for Washington as a scientific contributor is, to be sure, 
a much stronger one than can be made for him as a promoter of 
the arts, particularly if we use that term in its present-day connota- 
tion. As a literary artist Washington does not rank as high as 
certain other American statesmen who attained the presidency, 
such as Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson. But that he was a prolific 
letter writer is attested by the survival of over twenty thousand 
letters, memoranda and other documents penned mostly by his 
own hand. When, however, Jared Sparks collected a number of 
these letters for publication early in the nineteenth century, they 
fell sufficiently short of the editor’s literary standards and his sense 
of the fitness of things that he proceeded to correct the spelling and 
even to change the phraseology. Sparks, so one of his defenders 
said of him, was determined that the American people should not 
see Washington in dishabille! Yet, when allowance is made for the 
somewhat labored style characteristic of the times, Washington’s 
epistolary manner reveals in decided degree the essential qualities 
of directness, clarity and vigor. 

His interest in pictorial art should not be ignored though it 
mainly took the form of allowing himself to be limned by countless 
artists of varying ability to whom his face and figure seemed an 
irresistible magnet. Among the more distinguished of the number, 
Charles Willson Peale painted fourteen different pictures of Wash- 
ington, and Gilbert Stuart, though enjoying the patronage of the 
London nobility, was drawn back to his native land by the fascina- 
tion of this man among men, whose portrait he painted nearly 
forty times. 

Washington’s esthetic side was, however, more truly expressed 
by the surroundings in which he dwelt in his beloved Mt. Vernon. 
Inheriting the original estate, he enlarged it in order to accommo- 
date the increasing number of visitors who came to see him. The 
beautiful proportions of the mansion house, the curved colonnades 
at each end, the noble porch, the formal landscaping of the 
grounds, excite the admiration of architects to the present day. He 
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was constantly on the alert for trees or shrubs that could be utilized 
in beautifying the grounds and many such gifts were sent him by 
his admirers and friends. His diaries, especially those between the 
close of the Revolution and the beginning of his presidency, reveal 
his unwavering interest in the subject. 

As a scientist, however, Washington may make more serious 
pretensions. Scientific achievement, of course, is a relative term, 
relative as between different scientific workers at a given time and 
even more so as regards the historical stage which the particular 
science has reached. In Washington’s lifetime the leading scien- 
tists of Europe and America were generalists rather than special- 
ists. It was the day of the speculator and the observer rather 
than of the experimenter. Compared with Benjamin Franklin, 
Washington’s range of curiosity seems limited and deficient in phil- 
osophic insight; compared with David Rittenhouse, it seems lack- 
ing in mathematical competence. But, more than either of them, 
he envisaged science as the servant of the state and as an instru- 
ment of national solidarity. His scientific labors afford an oppor- 
tunity to picture him in his réle, first, as civil engineer and, second, 
as scientific farmer. 

When but sixteen Washington was employed on surveying work 
by Lord Fairfax, a mastery of the rudiments of the subject having 
formed a large part of his meager schooling. The next year, in 
1749, he was commissioned surveyor of Culpeper County. This 
was the first position of public trust he ever held and it was by no 
means a sinecure. His diaries bear eloquent testimony to the hard 
work involved. On one occasion he writes of traveling over “‘ye 
worst Road that ever was trod by Man or Beast.”’ Mistakes occurred 
at times and the work had to be done over. Incompetent assistants 
occasionally added their bit to the young surveyor’s troubles. One 
rodman “either stupidly or maliciously, cut his pole only fifteen 
feet long, instead of sixteen and a half feet, as required by law,” 
causing great confusion until the error was detected. 

Throughout his later military career his traits as surveyor and 
engineer were in evidence. During the French and Indian War he 
showed marked skill and aptitude in the use of field fortification. 
In the Revolutionary War the very drafts and plans of many of the 
camps and battle-fields were made by him. That the British 
regulars were forced to abandon Boston in the first year of the war 
was due to the American occupation of Dorchester Heights. The 
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crude map on the basis of which this move was charted was drawn 
by Washington’s own hand and is still in existence. 

His interest in roads and fortifications was part and parcel of 
a much broader concern with the whole problem of transportation. 
From canals he hoped much as a means of facilitating commerce 
and travel and thus binding together the various parts of the 
country. He not only visioned the possibilities of the route followed 
by the later Erie Canal, but also urged the importance of linking 
the Great Lakes with the Ohio River system. Nor was this interest 
exhausted in arm-chair speculation; he was also an energetic 
promoter of canal construction. As a member of the Virginia 
Assembly in 1772 he helped secure the first law authorizing a canal 
to connect the tidewater of the Potomac with the Ohio River. 
Though this plan was delayed by the war, with the return of peace 
the necessary supplementary legislation was secured from the 
Maryland Assembly in 1785, and the Potomac Company was 
officially organized with Washington as its first president. In 
February, 1786, work was begun on the locks on the Virginia side 
at Great Falls and soon more than two hundred men were busily 
employed. The company’s first annual report was written by 
Washington himself. Besides taking an active part in directing the 
enterprise, he invested more than ten thousand dollars in it. Part 
of the Potomac Canal trench and the ruins of the locks may be 
seen to this day near the Great Falls of the Potomac, a monument 
to Washington’s practical work as an engineer. 

Allied to his interest in water transportation were his efforts for 
the reclamation of swamp lands. Not only did he undertake such 
work on his own estate at Mt. Vernon, but he actively promoted 
a company for draining some of the lands of Dismal Swamp along 
the southern border of the state. We know from his diaries that he 
paid several visits to the locality — in 1763, 66, 67 and ’68 — and 
that he attended meetings of the board of directors as late as 1786. 
Between 1810 and 1825 his executors collected $18,815 in divi- 
dends on his stock in the enterprise. This company is said to be 
still in existence. 

But such projects as these do not indicate the full extent of his 
engineering interests. He was also deeply interested in the various 
attempts to discover a feasible means of mechanically propelling 
boats. From his journal, under date of September 6, 1784, we 
learn that he was in the confidence of James Rumsey, one of the 
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precursors of Robert Fulton, and a year later he writes, “A Mr, 
Jno. Fitch came in, to propose a draft and model of a machine for 
promoting Navigation, by means of... steam.” It should be re- 
called that nearly twenty years later B. H. Latrobe, America’s 
foremost engineer, reported to the Philosophical Society of Rotter- 
dam that, for a variety of technical reasons carefully set forth, all 
experiments looking toward practicable steamboats were doomed 
to failure. If Washington had been a better engineer, or (as we 
would say today with hushed voice and a capital E) an expert, he 
would have known too much to encourage such visionaries as 
Rumsey and Fitch. As a matter of fact, his folly did not stop with 
steam navigation, for, in curious anticipation of the present, he was 
also kindly disposed toward the halting experiments in submarine 
warfare and aéronautics. During the Revolution he gave money 
and encouragement to David Bushnell who had contrived a crude 
submarine craft for use against the enemy. Later, as President, he 
rendered all the official assistance he could to the French aéronaut 
Jean Pierre Blanchard for his first balloon ascension in this country 
in 1793. 

Washington’s interest in engineering, however, reveals the man 
less than his activities on behalf of scientific agriculture. These 
were an outgrowth of his love of the countryside combined with 
a conviction as to the central importance of farming in the Ameri- 
can economy. Probably no planter or farmer of his day made 
greater efforts to take husbandry out of the realm of tradition and 
guess work. He was long in correspondence with Arthur Young, 
the English agricultural reformer. His diaries are full of his ex- 
periments: tests of plowing and ditching; tests of seeds in various 
soils and of the efficacy of different fertilizers; tests of miscellaneous 
crops and of crop rotation; tests of grafting; tests of stock breeding; 
tests of tools and shelter; tests of labor, white and black. He was 
probably the first in America to cultivate lucerne, now known as 
alfalfa. According to his own account, he was the first American 
to attempt the raising of mules. 

Like all other planters in tidewater Virginia, his staple crop at 
first was tobacco. But this one-crop system displeased him because 
of its exhaustion of the soil as well as for other reasons. He appears 
to have been the first large planter to depart from the tobacco 
routine, using wheat as his main substitute. In 1769 he sold over 
six thousand bushels, but presently he milled the wheat himself 
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and sold the flour. He erected two mills close to Mt. Vernon and 
accepted customs grinding from his neighbors. At a later time he 
built a distillery to make further use of his raw materials. From 
wheat the major part of the farm revenue probably came. He 
experimented widely in its culture, tried various ways to combat 
rust and the Hessian fly, invented a plow which, however, did not 
work quite to his satisfaction, and contrived something approach- 
ing our modern seed drill. He estimated the proper time to begin 
reaping and the y,rogress of the cradlers, invested in the primitive 
threshing machines of the time, and had a threshing floor inside 
his new barn instead of outside, as was the accepted custom. 

Nothing would have pleased Washington more than to live the 
life of an English squire. It was one of his constant regrets that the 
call of public duty kept him away from Mt. Vernon for long periods 
of time and obliged him often to entrust its actual management to 
others. These were usually periods of financial loss for him and 
perhaps of even greater spiritual loss. But when a change of cir- 
cumstances allowed him again to dwell, as he loved to say, under 
his own vine and fig tree, how restful it must have been to turn 
aside from perplexing cares of state and the petty wiles of politi- 
cians to write: “Cape Wheat is forwarder than the common 
wheat,” or “I have a high opinion of beans.” 

Though Washington as a boy had had little systematic educa- 
tion, he fully appreciated the importance of providing facilities of 
instruction for the youth of the new America. ‘There is nothing 
that can better deserve attentive patronage,” he declared in 
addressing the first Congress, 


than the promotion of Science and Literature. Knowledge is in every 
country, the surest basis of public happiness. In one, in which the 
measures of government receive their impression so immediately from 
the sense of the community, it is proportionably essential. 


Doubtless it was “Science” rather than “‘Literature” which he was 
most intent on promoting through educational channels. This is 
indicated, for example, by his earnest recommendations while 
President that the government should establish a military academy 
as a school for engineers and artillery officers. This proposal was 
eventually carried out in 1802 in the establishment of West Point, 
and the academy thus set up was for many years the only school of 
applied science in the country. 
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He was also resolved to bring about the establishment, at the 
federal city, of a national university where, as he said, 


the arts, sciences and belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest ex- 
tent, thereby embracing all the advantages of European tuition, ... and 
... by assembling the youth from the different parts of this rising re- 
public, contributing... to the removal of prejudices, which might per- 
haps sometimes arise from local circumstances. 


Failing to gain favorable response from Congress, Washington 
made provision in his will for such an institution. His bequest, if 
computed at compound interest at the present time, would amount 
to a noble sum, but the university itself never saw the light of day. 

It would be beyond the purpose of this paper to recount the 
political services upon which, together with his military leadership, 
Washington’s real fame rests. It should be said, however, that the 
secret of his greatness as President is to be found less in his ability to 
originate policies than in his willingness to seek counsel, in his 
high-mindedness and in the sobriety of his judgment. He was en- 
dowed with a goodly share of that stupidity which someone has 
called God’s gift to the English people, a quality of mind which 
made him deliberate in action, somewhat inarticulate of speech and 
always the man of affairs rather than the closet theorist. Persuaded 
against his personal inclinations to accept a first and then a second 
term as President, preferring always his beloved vine and fig tree, 
he resented the increasing note of criticism which greeted his 
administration as party lines became sharper. In a cabinet meet- 
ing in 1793 Jefferson tells us that 


The President was much inflamed; got into one of those passions when 
he cannot command himself; ran on much on the personal abuse which 
had been bestowed on him; defied any man on earth to produce one 
single act of his since he had been in the government, which was not 
done on the purest motives; that he had never repented but once the 
having slipped the moment of resigning his office, and that was every 
moment since; that by God he had rather be in his grave than in his 
present situation; that he had rather be on his farm than to be made 
Emperor of the world; and yet they were charging him with wanting to be 
a King. 

Upon retiring from office he left a political testament to the 
country known as the Farewell Address. In recent years certain 
political leaders in America have sought to make Washington’s 
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words a touchstone of public policy in our own day. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that though his counsel to abstain from per- 
manent foreign alliances has been quoted again and again, it has 
not been thought well to cite his equally strong advice against the 
“baneful effects of the spirit of party,”’ a spirit which he believed to 
be fraught with illimitable evil in a republican system of govern- 
ment. His decision not to accept a third term has become em- 
bodied in our unwritten constitution. Yet most Americans would 
be surprised to learn the reason for Washington’s abstention. It 
was not that he thought a third term of office would be undem- 
ocratic, but that he was old and tired and anxious to return to the 
bucolic peace of his Virginia plantation. “While choice and pru- 
dence invite me to quit the political scene,” he declared in the 
Farewell Address, “‘patriotism does not forbid it.” 

Immediately upon his death in 1799 a grateful country began to 
make of Washington a legendary figure. The new nation needed 
a hero and the character of the first President lent itself readily to 
the need. When the Academy met in memorial session on Febru- 
ary 19, 1800, it was impossible for the eulogist, John Davis, to find 
his peer in all history. In a thoroughly judicial manner he ex- 
amined the possible claims of Pompey, turned next to Marcus 
Antoninus, then passed in review Peter the Great, Victor Amadeus, 
Louis XIV, Frederick the Great, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
finally lingered with some favor over the name of Timoleon of 
Syracuse. But he was obliged to conclude that Washington stood 
alone. A few years later Parson Weems published the imaginative 
biography which first gave to the world the engaging yarn of the 
cherry tree. Thus the real flesh-and-blood Washington was quickly 
lost to sight and posterity came to envisage the Father of his Coun- 
try as a curious composite of Galahad, Alexander the Great and 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Strenuous attempts have been made in our own day to portray 
the man as he really was. A few years ago he was a favorite subject 
of key-hole biographers who, in their efforts to humanize him, 
sought to picture him as a sort of eighteenth-century “Sheik.” 
The Washington Bicentennial Commission has been working 
toward the same end but along somewhat different lines. If we 
are to believe the pamphlet series which it has sponsored, he was 
the first American scientific farmer, the first American engineer, 
and the first American city planner. He was, of course, none of 
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these, nor does he deserve the further reputation of being a “‘natural 
‘joiner’”’ as well as the forerunner of the modern traveling man. 
Indeed, for a sober and dispassionate judgment of Washington one 
will do well to ignore most of his biographers. No one, either in his 
own day or since, has arrived at a more discriminating appraisal 
than his fellow revolutionist and cabinet associate, Thomas 
Jefferson: 


His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order; 
his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon 
or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was 
slow in operation, being little aided by invention or imagination, but 
sure in conclusion.... He was incapable of fear, meeting personal 
dangers with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in 
his character was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, 
every consideration, was maturely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, 
but, when once decided, going through with his purpose, whatever 
obstacles opposed.... His temper was naturally irritable and high- 
toned; but reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendency over it.... 

On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in 
few points indifferent; ... his was the singular destiny and merit of lead- 
ing the armies of his country successfully through an arduous war, for 
the establishment of its independence; of conducting its councils through 
the birth of a government, new in its forms and principles, until it had 
settled down into a quiet and orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying 
the laws through the whole of his career, civil and military, of which the 
history of the world furnishes no other example. 


If this is not the picture of a plaster saint, it nevertheless reveals 
Washington, as Jefferson said, “‘in every sense of the word, a wise, 
a good, and a great man.” 





























THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF MONEY 


By JOHN PELL, ’26 


The Decline 


N 1907 forty thousand automobiles were produced in this 

country. That was a jump of a thousand per cent from 1900 
when only four thousand had been built. Very few people realized 
in those days that automobiles would continue to multiply at such 
a preposterous rate, particularly the dowagers who paraded on 
Fifth Avenue in their broughams and victorias. 

There were probably quite a few of the more dapper and dashing 
men about town who knew the name of the owner of every victoria 
in New York. The possession of a well-matched team and a 
snappy turnout was in itself a sort of distinction. —The bewhiskered 
beau, walking up Fifth Avenue on a Sunday afternoon, who passed 
a handsome carriage with two men on the box, felt instinctively 
that it contained people of importance. Their particular kind of 
importance may seem to some iconoclastic contemporaries a little 
stuffy, but any importance is, after all, better than none. 

The victoria has disappeared, but what has taken its place? 
When you walk up Fifth Avenue today you are passed — if not 
hit — by superb Rolls Royces, magnificent Minervas, dashing 
Duesenbergs. Admiring the beauty of their lines, you calculate 
their speed and upkeep possibilities, but what is your reaction to 
the contents? Have you ever seen Peggy Joyce’s car? And John 
D. Rockefeller’s? If you have, you will remember that the former 
is the magnificent one. Almost every Follies girl owns a beautiful 
car today. Much more beautiful usually than the cars you see on 
Belleview Avenue at Newport. As for bootleggers and racketeers! 

But, it is the chorus girl’s misfortune that the possession of a fine 
car does not confer upon its owner the prestige which a victoria, 
a brougham, or even a dogcart used to. 

In a way, the change is symbolic. During the last twenty years 
the prestige or kudos value of all things — horses, yachts, pictures, 
dollars — has been declining. 

The reason for this change is simple and, to collectors, it is 
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obvious, for they know that the world has always placed a premium 
on rarity. Works of art are valued more by their rarity than their 
age or excellence, and the first few millionaires were famous be- 
cause they were scarce. But when the Coolidge bull market pro- 
duced literally thousands of millionaires, the world got over its awe 
and excitement. 

Of course, there were still the billionaires, and even at the very 
top of the bull market their ranks were not over-crowded, but, 
somehow, they never acquired the effulgent glory of the early mil- 
lionaires. For one thing, figures, after a certain point, become 
meaningless or, at any rate, incomprehensible. The distance to 
Betelgeuse means absolutely nothing to the average man, and a bil- 
lion dollars is just about as unintelligible. 

Furthermore, fortunes, after a certain point, almost defeat them- 
selves, become, in a sense, liabilities instead of assets. The billion- 
aires are serious minded, hard working men, weighed down with 
responsibilities. Their lives are in many ways identical with those 
of their clerks. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., works harder and longer 
hours giving his money away, than the average broker who is 
trying to accumulate a little. 

Now to return to 1907. You probably remember it by its panic 
—the panic of 1907— most famous, perhaps, because it was 
halted by the intervention of one man, J. P. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan was a great man — one of the greatest Americans. 
His famous move showed a combination of the highest degree of 
intelligence and courage. But, if he were living today, could he, 
at some logical moment, have checked the panic which has 
brought us so near to the brink of disaster? 

I am inclined to think that the answer is “no.” Mr. Morgan’s 
power rested upon the command of great resources, the prestige of 
money. There are intelligent and courageous men today, who 
command far greater resources than Mr. Morgan did in 1907, but 
not nearly the same degree of power — because of the decline in 
the prestige of money. 

Changes in values, conventions and standards never just happen. 
They result, often accidentally, from the actions or ideas of 
individuals. 

Two men are, above all others, responsible for the particular 
phenomenon I am discussing. One, Karl Marx, deliberately 
initiated the anti-capitalistic movement, reawakening in the masses 
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the contempt and revolt against the moneyed classes, which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau invented a century earlier. 

The other, Henry Ford, placed in the hands of the masses, the 
luxuries which had formerly been denied to them. Paradoxically, 
he amassed one of the world’s greatest fortunes while doing more 
than any other man of his generation to destroy the prestige which 
the possession of such a fortune could give him. 

The movement initiated by Mr. Ford was greatly accelerated by 
the development of the movies. First of all, the theatre ceased to be 
a luxury for the few. Secondly, it increased the standardization of 
clothes, make-up, language and habits. I do not mean to imply 
that the movies present a true picture of the appearance and 
habits of Park Avenue and Newport, but rather that the latter tend 
to follow the lead of Hollywood. Greta Garbo, for example, 
originated and popularized the current coiffure. 

Two hundred years ago, even one hundred years ago, the ap- 
pearance of the rich and the poor was entirely different, the com- 
munity was divided into castes as clearly recognizable as those of 
India today. This cleavage has, in contemporary New York, 
literally vanished. Imitation jewelry, imitation furs, unbelievably 
inexpensive yet fashionable clothes have made it possible for 
women of all degrees of income to appear exactly alike. 

The same is true of men. You can no longer tell the upstater or 
the westerner by the cut of his clothes. Adolf Menjou and Clark 
Gable set the fashions for farmers and bankers alike. 

In a recent issue of the Herald-Tribune magazine, I read an 
interesting article entitled ““Britain’s Call to Youth.” The author, 
C. Patrick Thompson, observed with some sadness, that the Eng- 
lish young men of today are simply refusing to work. Those who 
have a patrimony would rather live on even the slightest income 
than work, while the poorer ones are content to exist on the dole. 

Mr. Thompson does not seem to feel that England’s youth is 
fundamentally lazy or degenerate. He is clearly puzzled by the 
attitude which he has discovered in them. 

Perhaps the truth is that these Englishmen are displaying more 
than a grain of wisdom. They may have sensed the declining 
value of money, and are really in a transition stage, waiting and 
looking around for a new goal on which to pin their ambitions, 
a cause worthy of their endeavors. 

This disdain of money (if that is what it is) is not confined to 
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England. Russia is, of course, the classic example. The Com- 
munistic experiment has certainly not been a brilliant success but, 
on the other hand, it has not yet failed. Nothing could have 
furthered its chances of success so much as the industrial depres- 
sion in the capitalistic countries. 

Finally, there is one more factor working against the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and that is the increasing difficulty of passing it on. 
In the past, men felt that it was worth spending their lives at a desk 
for the sake of freeing their children from the necessity of doing so. 
But with the rapidly increasing tendency of all governments to- 
wards the confiscation of estates, the greatest incentive to make 
money is being removed. 


The Fall 


The trend of steadily increasing distribution and declining value 
of wealth has been interrupted by the depression. The question 
then arises whether the depression is merely a temporary reversal 
of trend or whether once again money will become scarce and 
wealth command a premium. 

The apparently logical answer is that money has fallen (speaking 
economically it has risen of course), has again become scarce and 
that the lucky few who can still lay claim to any will once more 
parade in their victorias — or autogiros — to the envy and admira- 
tion of all. 

Before accepting this conclusion, however, it is important to 
remember that the depression was not a war. No gold has been lost 
at sea, no cities demolished, no capital destroyed, except by the 
continuous process of obsolescence. There is just as much real 
wealth in this country and in the world as there was three years 
ago. A great deal of it has changed hands and the world’s idea of 
the relation between gold and commodities has been revolutionized 
— to the decided advantage of gold. 

But, even now, gold can neither buy the distinction that it could 
in 1907, nor wield the power, nor be passed on from generation to 
generation intact. Yet distinction and power are as important to 
all of us as bread. Massachusetts and Virginia were founded by 
people who were unable to fulfill their desires and attain their 
ambitions in England, and the West was opened up by disappointed 
New Englanders. Perhaps their descendants in the 1940’s will turn 
to art, literature or the development of aviation. At any rate, they 
won’t be longing for victorias. 























LINES TO MR. T. S. ELIOT, 
WHO IS COMING TO HARVARD 


By R. S. 


ERE T. S. Eliot here to share my toil 
Shoveling manure on this fresh harrowing, 
So that the frost may smelt it with the soil, 
And alchemy of sun and rain may bring 
Into the sod’s dry veins a fecund blood, 
To wake the dormant pregnancies of Spring — 
Fatten the hungry roots — force into bud, 
Not hyacinth and rose nor fragile things 
That serve to sponsor timid lovers’ quests, 
But cabbages and beans and harvestings 
That hold mankind a suckling on the breasts 
Of Mother Earth; he, too, would breathe the free, 
Autumnal wind — would feel the sweat 
Of joyous strength; would cease to be 
‘An old man in a dry month”’; and forget 
Ravenna’s bedbugs, Princess Volupine’s 
Perfumed libido, and lubricity 
Of Alfred Prufrock’s tired endocrines. 
He’d smell the fog that blows in from the sea, 
His native air; and, in deep-throated tone, 
He’d sing the songs we’ve wished for; could his brain 
But learn to leave his spinal cord alone 
And each attended to its own domain. 


Notes 
Line 15. The most skilful and the opening line in Mr. Eliot’s poem “‘Geron- 
tion’? — which describes, in magnificent language, the incoherent wanderings, 


through the now confused memories of an eventful life, of the mind of a lonely 
old gentleman, “stiffening’’ in a sordid rented house — whose senses have 
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cooled, though what he calls his “membranes” are still excitable. It may be 
taken as a great poet’s conception of the last convulsions of a disintegrating 
mind in which — as in an electric network in which the insulations have de- 
cayed — a still powerful current sparking across short circuits, starts bells ring- 
ing, lights flashing on and off and makes elevators without passengers go up and 
down. 

Line 16. From Mr. Eliot’s poem “Lune de Miel.’”? The honeymooners in 
Ravenna, lying under a sheet, were plagued by “two hundred bedbugs”’ amid 
Baudelairian odors. In spite of its otherwise exact and depressing realism we 
are inclined to question the exact number of the bedbugs — even though the 
young couple had been so little blinded by their happiness as to count them — 
since these little wingless insects are extraordinarily active and their numbers are 
often exaggerated by those who encounter them. 

Line 16. Princess Volupine. In this poem we can have no doubt of the 
character of the princess and her power over men — in spite of her incipient 
tuberculosis. What she did to Burbank is apparent but one is left in doubt in 
regard to her relations to Bleistein and Sir Ferdinand Klein. 

Lines 17 and 18. Refer to the masterly portrait of an aging dandy — who has 
become inordinately conscious of his failing attractions. His train of thought is, 
throughout, determined by what we speak of as “lubricity”? — by which we 
mean to designate obsession of a decaying body by vigorous intellectual obscen- 
ity. In this extraordinary poem the women that “come and go” keep “‘speaking 
of Michael Angelo’”’ — for no, at least to us, obvious reason except the rhyme. 
We have often wondered whether they would not as willingly have spoken of 
Tintoretto if the poet had required a rhyme for “libretto.” 























IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM 


By THOMAS L. HARRIS 


CONFESS to having had qualms over that title “Adviser in 

Religion” when it was first proposed. I wondered whether it 
might not sound a little pompous and pretentious, as though 
a Delphic oracle were to be installed on the top floor of Wadsworth 
House, to whom the student body, the administration, and the 
local clergy might turn for words of heavenly wisdom. Ina parish 
it was bad enough to be called “Doctor” or “Reverend” or 
“Elder,” but to wear the label “‘Adviser in Religion’... 

However, it was reassuring to learn that at Harvard there were 
many other advisers, Freshmen Advisers, a Medical Adviser, 
a Consultant on Careers. Advising at Harvard was apparently, 
like matrimony, ‘“‘an honorable estate.” Undergraduates were, 
I supposed, accustomed to the University’s policy of putting at 
their disposal specially qualified men to advise them concerning 
their studies, their health, and their future careers. The appoint- 
ment of an Adviser in Religion would seem merely a new instance 
of this policy and a perfectly proper provision for a university to 
make concerning one of the major interests of young men. 

That religion is one of the major interests of students, experience 
elsewhere strongly suggested, but, since religion is a very personal 
and intimate matter, there was no likelihood that the office of the 
Adviser in Religion would immediately be thronged with young 
men awaiting the dispersion of pearls of wisdom. Rather the 
Adviser in Religion would have to imitate the young doctor who 
has just hung out his shingle and waits for his practice to grow. 
Then too, the giving of advice has always seemed to me a very bad 
habit to which my profession is addicted. A sense of humor is soon 
extinguished if the tendency to giving advice on a most protean 
and significant human interest is indulged too freely. Where 
their intimate affairs are involved people do not really want 
advice. They want information or a patient listener. Least of all 
at Harvard would one expect a great hankering for advice; the 
tradition of individualism is much too strong in Cambridge to 
allow any weakening of the laudable habit of religious reserve. 
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The healthy, normal undergraduate is not given to self-disclosure 
nor apt to lean on another’s opinion. Over-confidence and self- 
reliance are commoner faults than a weak dependence upon 
advice. Certainly the newly appointed Adviser in Religion had 
no desire whatever to alter this state of affairs. An atmosphere 
sultry with evangelism would be a most disagreeable climate. 

Unless Harvard was indeed unique and abscondite, he expected 
to find there conditions similar to those in England or in the Mid- 
dle West, namely a considerable interest in religion among under- 
graduates, but an interest which was often inarticulate and unin- 
formed, and one which was largely beyond the radius of the 
churches. The job was attractive because it was a call to work in 
partibus infidelium, among those beyond the direct influence of such 
conventional religious agencies as Appleton Chapel and the local 
churches. The field of work would be fallow ground, but then it is 
fallow ground that best repays the labor of ploughing. Within 
ecclesiastical hedges the ground has been ploughed up so often 
and cultivated so intensively that the soil sometimes shows signs of 
exhaustion. Many a young minister turns envious eyes toward the 
unclaimed areas outside denominational boundaries. Here was 
a chance to open up new territory and put speculation to the test 
of experiment. Is there any keen interest in religion among stu- 
dents who have no affiliation with any church? Was the supposi- 
tion correct that a current of interest in religious matters may run 
more strongly outside the churches than within? 

So much by way of personal explanation. Eighteen months ago 
the Adviser in Religion entered upon his office with no extravagant 
expectations and no definite program. About that time an 
article appeared in the Alumni Bulletin, November 6, 1930, which 
seemed to justify this procedure. After describing briefly the 
circumstances which led to the establishment of the new post in 
the University, the author wrote: ‘““The University has recognized 
. .. the justice of the charge that the present system [of the Board 
of Preachers] does not provide adequate care for the personal 
religious needs of individual students through constant contact 
with such students as seek the help of a minister. The opportunity 
for such a man is becoming increasingly obvious with the effective 
organization of Dr. Worcester’s medical work and of the various 
personnel services. Again, the University needs to do more than 
it has been able to do thus far in codperating with various student 
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pastors to whom their denominations have committed the care of 
members of these denominations who are studying at Harvard.” 
In general, therefore, the intention of the University was to 
supplement the Board of Preachers in its pastoral aspects and to 
provide a liaison officer between the University and the churches, 
particularly their local representatives. The work of the Adviser 
in Religion has fallen naturally into this twofold division, namely 
conferring with individual students, and acting as liaison officer 
between the University and religious agencies. 

As to caring “for the personal religious needs of individual stu- 
dents,” what have those needs proved to be? First, certainly 
quantitatively and on the whole qualitatively, have come intellec- 
tual needs. Commonly the Freshman year is a period of very 
rapid readjustment. This readjustment frequently involves the 
undergraduate’s religion. He finds that what he has been taught 
at home and at school is contradicted, modified, or questioned by 
what he learns at college. The boy from an irreligious home is 
often quite as much perturbed as the one from a narrowly religious 
home or school. The story of a lost faith can be told of the agnostic 
equally as well as of the Catholic, for college is, as it ought to be, 
profoundly disturbing to all dogmatisms. The clever boy who has 
been brought up to assume that religion is merely a venerable 
superstition quite unworthy of the modern mind is somewhat per- 
plexed to find that some of the most eminent scholars at Harvard 
are unashamed of their religious beliefs and even preach in Apple- 
ton Chapel. A number of undergraduates have raised exactly 
this question: ‘‘How on earth does So-and-So reconcile his scien- 
tific (or philosophical) ideas with religion?’ More of course come 
with the opposite question, but it is quite significant that the scan- 
dal of religion is matched by the scandal of science. 

Naturally the Adviser in Religion does not expect to be able to 
meet all the religious perplexities which students bring to him. 
Some of these perplexities have worried the keenest minds for 
three thousand years. For example, the problem of evil has plagued 
thinkers from Job to Walter Lippmann, and even Mr. Lippmann 
doubts whether there is any advance beyond Job. The most that 
the Adviser in Religion can do is to apply the Socratic method of 
asking questions until the student has set himself the question in 
the right form, and has made some necessary preliminary defini- 
tions. Thereafter the loan of a book, a note to one of the local 
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ministers or to a member of the faculty who is particularly com- 
petent to deal with the problem in question may further the 
student’s inquiry. 

Not all students who come with what they imagine to be intel- 
lectual difficulties are sufficiently mature to have their questions 
met with further questioning. Some arrive with the most ludicrous 
misconceptions, derived, I imagine, from the literature of the Ku 
Klux Klan, or the works of the wilder Anti-Semites. Almost all, 
even the most intelligent students, are abysmally ignorant con- 
cerning religion. Many undergraduates are well versed in litera- 
ture, and some well informed in economics and politics, but I can- 
not recollect having met one whose religious education was not 
seriously defective and far behind his general education. The 
Bible is a closed book to undergraduates (at least until they have 
taken Professor Lake’s course), and even the outlines of Christian 
thought are perfectly unknown, except with a minority of Roman 
Catholics. That Christianity ever had a system of thought which 
was intellectually reputable is for most a startlingly novel idea. 
No matter how the blame is apportioned among school, home, and 
church, the facts admit no dispute that religious education is 
either completely ineffective or totally lacking. Many students are 
keenly interested in religion but are uninformed about it. This 
defect can be remedied in part by attendance at certain courses 
offered by the college. From such courses as History 57 or English 
35 the student can acquire the elements of information out of 
which he can form a judgment for himself. But in part defects in 
religious education must be met by outside reading and informal 
discussion. My books are being borrowed constantly. Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Fesus (of which only the later chapters are 
recommended), Horton’s Theism and the Modern Mood, Middleton 
Murry’s Jesus, Man of Genius, Lippmann’s Preface to Morals, Hux- 
ley’s Religion Without Revelation, Karl Adams’s Spirit of Catholicism, 
Whitehead’s Religion in the Making, et cetera, are volumes which 
are in demand. When they are returned they are apt to provoke a 
lively discussion. Formal discussion groups, which a few years 
since were advocated as the panacea for all our ills and as heralds 
of the millennium, are not popular, but informal arguments over 
religion are more easily come by than terminated; indeed some 
have been terminated only by adjournment to the Georgian Cafe- 
teria at midnight. Unquestionably religion, taken in its wide 
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sense, retains its old power of mental stimulation. Students are not 
interested in ecclesiastical minutiae; they no longer confuse re- 
ligion so readily with social ethics; but they are becoming increas- 
ingly alive to the fundamental questions of theology, though they 
would disown that word, preferring the vague phrase “a philoso- 
phy of life.” Usually it is in late adolescence, the college period, 
that men formulate for themselves the faith by which they try to 
live. Sometimes that faith has a recognizably religious quality. If 
it has a religious quality it can hardly be won without some intel- 
lectual perplexity. One function of the Adviser in Religion is to 
provide some opportunity for undergraduates in such perplexity to 
talk over their problems. 

Not all inquiries that come to the Adviser in Religion are con- 
cerned with intellectual difficulties; some refer to personal and 
moral problems. Often a personal difficulty, even a psychological 
one, is associated with an apparently purely intellectual inquiry, 
though it is ridiculous to maintain, as some do, that religious doubt 
always implies moral obliquity or emotional instability. Con- 
trary to popular impressions, the most serious and common of 
personal problems affecting the undergraduate are by no means 
lurid. The lewder public still imagine a flaming youth devoted 
passionately to wine, women, and song. Any whisper of scandal 
that concerns a student echoes and reéchoes until the simple 
minded come to believe that college is nothing but a very fast 
country club on the Hollywood pattern. Students themselves 
sometimes enjoy giving that impression. Just after the war a 
strange creature invaded the older Cambridge. We irreverently 
christened him Old Moral Uplift as a tribute to his concern for our 
welfare. We discovered that he had a firm belief in the total 
depravity of human nature, particularly of youthful human nature. 
We determined to illustrate his thesis for him. Into his ear were 
poured the most scandalous tales of collegiate vice; dark secrets 
were hinted at; confessions concocted, tales invented, all of such 
monstrous wickedness that our guest departed deliciously horrified 
at the foul state of Cambridge University. Actually, however, the 
personal problems of undergraduates are commonplace. Occa- 
sionally some student will get himself involved in what might be- 
come a tragedy; sometimes at nineteen a boy has contracted the 
habits of a roué; but only very exceptionally. When a father writes 
or speaks about the moral dangers of college life, he ought to be 
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told quite brutally that he is most likely to be the chief moral prob- 
lem of his son. Home and parents are centers for all manner of 
serious moral and psychological conflicts. Very few men reach 
maturity without some acute controversy with their parents, over 
politics, religion, career, money, or friends. If parents are un- 
reasonable or given to making scenes, the son is almost inevitably 
forced into deceit and subterfuge, or, if money is the cause of con- 
tention, into downright dishonesty. The Deans must often wish 
they could discipline the parents as well as their sons. The major- 
ity of moral problems that come to the notice of the Adviser in 
Religion arise directly out of an unhappy relationship between 
parents and son, and some of the most difficult are the miserable 
by-products of divorce. A son whose affections and loyalty are 
divided between rival parents has a hard emotional problem to 
solve. Often there are ethical implications too. Perhaps a bitter 
judgment is passed upon the infidelity of father or mother. The 
student’s work may suffer and his chance of happiness be jeopard- 
ized because of a rupture at home. Parents are not the only censors 
of the family’s morals. 

Then, too, students are compelled to live an unnatural life. 
Usually they are dependent economically upon their parents at 
a time when other young men are self-supporting. This protraction 
of dependence is a common cause of friction between parents and 
sons. Moreover, students must necessarily defer both marriage 
and professional achievement — the two are intimately connected, 
because maturity for most men consists in the almost simultaneous 
achievement of a home and a career. This two-fold achievement 
the student must postpone in the interest of adequate preparation. 
Even at an institution like Harvard, where an honest attempt is 
made to treat undergraduates as adults to be trusted rather than as 
schoolboys to be supervised, the very nature of education enforces 
some deferment of responsibility. At graduation medical students 
are as a class queer specimens of protracted adolescence; in com- 
parison with factory workers of the same age they are quite im- 
mature, simply because the factory worker in normal times has 
settled down to the responsibilities of a home and a job long before 
the medical student is well launched in his profession. Such diffi- 
culties as students have over matters of sex almost invariably are 
associated with this distortion of an artificially delayed maturity. 
When once a student comprehends this context of his personal 
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problem, the urgency of it is reduced. It becomes manageable. 
Pointing out to students the real significance of their personal 
problems, reassuring them that they are not queer in having such 
problems, may seem to have very little to do with religion, because 
religion is thought of too narrowly. But religion is not primarily 
a matter of particular beliefs and practices; it is an attitude of 
mind. What most of those who come to my office need is to get 
their bearings. For the moment perhaps they are bewildered by 
the strangeness of a new environment, confused by novel ideas or 
distracted by their own personal affairs, so that they cannot see 
themselves in perspective. Their sense of humor is in peril. Now 
without committing myself to the extreme thesis that no irreligious 
man has a sense of humor (a charge which certainly would be 
resented more than any accusation of heresy), I would yet main- 
tain that humor is a by-product of sound religion. Humor, in 
fact, is a theological virtue, a fruit of the spirit, because religion 
sets a man in a large context, where personal problems assume 
their proper aspect. Therefore unless there is some unconscious 
emotional factor involved or some other special element, a con- 
sideration of a student’s “religion”’ (in the broad sense) may yield 
the solution of his problem. For religion, I take it, goes deeper 
than creeds, rituals, and moods. A man’s religion is his deliberate 
response to what he considers most real in his experience of life. 
If he is confused, or vacillating or mistaken there, his problems are 
necessarily insoluble. Religion, as distinct from religiosity, is the 
deadly foe of all romanticisms and neuroticisms, of self-pityings 
and self-conceits. Hold! this is getting too like a sermon; what 
I mean is that most of us, particularly in our youth, take ourselves 
much too seriously and everything else not seriously enough, with 
disastrous results for our character and happiness. 

As soon as the student sees how in general his particular problem 
is related to his religion, to his general view of the world, I seek to 
place him in touch with some church through its minister. The 
detailed tactical problem is usually best managed by the minister, 
priest, or rabbi. Indeed most of the work of the Adviser in Reli- 
gion’s office is putting individual students in touch with the proper 
religious agency. The adviser’s office is not and cannot be a sub- 
stitute for a church. 

As liaison officer between religious agencies and individual 
students (and even the University itself), much of the work is 
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purely routine. The idle in search of a Ph.D. still get others to 
work for them by means of the questionnaire. If their question- 
naires concern religion they find their way to my desk, where in 
process of time they are answered. The Cabinet of Phillips Brooks 
House conscripted me as an Advisory member; though the most 
efficient, it is unfortunately not the only committee upon which 
I serve. Although the Adviser in Religion has no direct responsi- 
bility for the conduct of worship in Appleton Chapel, there are 
various ways in which his office can assist the Board of Preachers, 
and many details of which he can relieve Dean Sperry. 

The churches also turn to this office for information; e.g., the 
religious affiliation of students in the Stillman Infirmary; through 
his office a bulletin of church notices is placed weekly on the notice 
boards of the University. Many of these routine services are quite 
trivial, but their execution increases the efficiency of the local 
churches. Because the Adviser has himself been a student-pastor, 
he can imagine and anticipate the ways in which his office can 
benefit them. Occasionally a minister wishes to approach the 
administration; then the Adviser in Religion can introduce him to 
the proper official. But perhaps the most useful service he performs 
is the rather intangible one of acting as liaison officer not only as 
between the ministers and the University, but as between one 
student-pastor and another. 

Like most interesting jobs it is easier to do than to explain. There 
is no technic for an Adviser in Religion. I cannot imagine that 
even the most enterprising metropolitan university will ever offer 
a course in the “technics of advising in religion.” The method is 
quite simply stated, to get information and to meet people. 

Some people have a jackdawish love for gathering items of in- 
formation. Their minds run to statistics and their fingers to card- 
indexes. Records are their delight, varicolored charts their hobby. 
Put such a man on to ferret out information concerning religious 
activities, interests, opportunities, and so forth at Harvard and he 
would be ecstatic at the rich vein of statistical material waiting to 
be tapped. Next to athletics religion is the chief diversion of Har- 
vard students, though it is among the least organized and familiar. 
Neither politics nor art can compete with religion for the interest 
of undergraduates. What voluntary activity except sport would 
induce a thousand Harvard students week by week to give an hour 
of their free time? Yet every Sunday at eleven one Harvard stu- 
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dent in eight will be attending public worship. Church attend- 
ance is an unreliable index of religious interest, but certainly these 
figures suggest that students are more interested in religion than 
the population in general is, and that they are more interested in 
religion than in almost any other topic; yet because religion is 
a rather private and unofficial interest surprisingly little informa- 
tion is available. 

Obviously the Adviser in Religion ought to be acquainted with 
whatever concerns religion at Harvard. He must be familiar not 
only with the official recognition of religion accorded by the Uni- 
versity in courses of instruction and in the Chapel, not only with 
the work of such semi-official organizations as Phillips Brooks 
House, but also with the detailed workings of the local churches, 
and, perhaps most of all, with the quite spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of interest among small informal student groups. Some of the 
necessary information can be dug out of the University catalogue 
or drawn from official sources; most of it comes through the channel 
of gossip. 

Indeed an unkind critic might charge the Adviser in Religion 
with gossiping. He would prefer to plead guilty to a fondness for 
conversation. Whether at home or in the office he is always willing 
to talk and to listen, and he is prepared to justify his weakness. As 
some men study books and others specimens of the physical world, 
so some like to study human nature. Whether that “‘proper study 
of mankind” is best conducted by questionnaires, by laboratory 
tests, by all the paraphernalia of the scientific psychologist, or 
whether in a less exact fashion is arguable. It is all very well for 
the entomologist to pin butterflies to a board, and for the botanist 
to rape flowers from their natural setting; it is another matter to 
treat human nature in such a cold, analytical way. At any rate it 
is much more entertaining, and I like to think more informing, to 
watch people going about their business and to meet them on 
equal terms as acquaintances rather than as patients or parishion- 
ers. It may be very inefficient to treat people as people rather 
than to abstract those aspects which are relevant to one’s job. 
Possibly a doctor ought to think of people as “‘cases,”’ and a minister 
ought to think of them as “souls”; ifso,an Adviser in Religion ought 
no doubt to treat students as advisees, with certain typical prob- 
lems, all neatly classifiable. Such a method might look scientific, 
but surely it would rest on the quite false assumption that religion 
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is something to be caught like measles, when in reality it is a kind 
of response that some people make to the stimulus of life; it is 
a function of the whole personality, and in any individual instance 
can only be understood if the person is understood, both himself 
and his particular environment. 

Now evidently there are limits to the number of persons with 
whom any one man can pretend to have acquaintance. The 
number of patients a doctor can manage depends not only upon 
physical facilities and technical assistance, but also upon the type 
of case the doctor undertakes. The more the patient’s whole 
personality is implicated, the fewer can the doctor handle. So, if 
the contention is true that religion is a function of the whole per- 
sonality, it is plain that a pastor cannot reach effectively any great 
number of people. Beyond that comparatively small number 
(possibly three hundred is an absolute maximum) his influence 
must necessarily be superficial. In order to reach more people, 
both doctors and ministers are tempted sometimes to superficiality. 
In the long run the mistake is costly; methods of mass production 
have no real analogy in transactions which affect personality. 

There are moments of self-criticism when I wonder whether this 
scorn of numbers is not an excuse for laziness, a defence of ineffi- 
ciency. Perhaps after all religion is something to be sold by great 
preaching, or put over by clever organization and incessant 
activity; perhaps the methods of mass production are legitimate in 
things of the spirit. In the past decade both churches and univer- 
sities have been a little intimidated by the methods of the booster. 
Education and religion have been treated as commodities to be 
distributed by all the tricks of salesmanship. Certainly in educa- 
tion Harvard has resisted this tendency; perhaps the creation of 
such a post as Adviser in Religion was an indication that in the 
field of religion also Harvard would maintain the same stand. 




















THOMAS CORYAT, 
AN ELIZABETHAN CRUDITY 


By THEODORE SPENCER, Pu.D., ’28 


HOMAS CORYAT, the Elizabethan traveler, has never had 

his due from posterity. An occasional reference to his Crudi- 
ties, an even more occasional article about their author, crops up 
here and there in literary histories and magazines, but the fame he 
so anxiously worked for in his lifetime, and of which death un- 
fortunately deprived him, he has never received. The neglect, to 
be sure, is largely justified. Coryat was mainly a fool, and fool- 
ishness is ordinarily forgotten, but he had other characteristics 
which ought to be remembered. His character was peculiarly 
Elizabethan, and his career exerts not merely the fascination of 
oddity, it also captures us because of its mirror-like qualities, for it 
reflects, as a more work-a-day existence could not, the peculiar 
high-lights and excrescences of his times. 

Coryat’s father was a clergyman, the rector of Odcombe in 
Somersetshire, and, like his son, he had pretensions to literature. 
When he was fourteen he addressed some Latin verses to Queen 
Elizabeth, for which she gave him five pounds; and, stimulated by 
this, he at once wrote another poem, also in Latin, recommending 
her Majesty to marry without delay. We are not told whether or 
not this received an equal reward; if the reason for Elizabeth’s 
spinsterhood was what Ben Jonson said it was, neither the Reverend 
George Coryat nor the swarm of other poets urging matrimony 
upon their sovereign, could have been very welcome. But it 
apparently made no difference if Elizabeth disregarded him; 
George Coryat went on writing Latin verses. He turned all the 
psalms into Latin; he set up a regular business of congratulatory or 
elegiac latinity. Whenever a prominent nobleman was born, was 
married, or died, the event was sure to inspire appropriate verses 
from the Odcombe rector. He throve especially on deaths. Ifthe 
second cousin of a duke departed for another world, that nobleman 
would receive, a few days later, the most elegant remarks, in 
stodgy Latin verse, from a Somersetshire clergyman of whom he 
had probably never heard. Sometimes the clergyman was re- 
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warded, sometimes not; but the verses continued to be produced 
until 1607, at which date their maker died, leaving to his son 
Thomas little money, some wit, and a great deal of impudence. 

In 1607 Thomas Coryat was thirty years old, and had as yet 
done nothing to distinguish himself. He had been at Westminster 
school and at Oxford, a student in Gloucester Hall, but he left the 
University without a degree (though he attained to ‘“‘admirable 
proficiency in the Greek tongue’’), and for nearly ten years he had 
been leading an aimless sort of life, partly in Somersetshire, partly 
at the court of King James. There was nothing, apparently, that 
he was especially interested in; the church, the army, the law and 
the stage all left him cold. But he was an ambitious young man, in 
that vague romantic way in which so many young men are ambi- 
tious, and he had plenty of conceit, so he took what was (for the 
moment, at least) the obvious road to fame: he went to court, and 
tried to make a place for himself there. He did not have much to 
go on, except the legacy of wit and impudence his father had left 
him, and his personal appearance doesn’t seem to have been 
altogether prepossessing. “He carried folly (which the charitable 
called merriment) in his very face,” says Thomas Fuller in his 
brief notice of Coryat. “The shape of his head had no prom- 
ising form, being like a sugar-loaf inverted, with the little end 
before, as composed of fancy and memory, without any common 
sense.” 

But in spite of these unpromising characteristics, Coryat did 
make a place for himself; though it was not, one may imagine, 
quite the place his ambition and his conceit thought warrantable. 
He was taken up by Henry, the young Prince of Wales, and for 
a time he was very much in evidence at court. “Sweet-meats and 
Coryat made up the last course at all court entertainments,” says 
Fuller. He fell into the company of the wits, who found him “little 
better than a fool in some respects,” and made him their whet- 
stone. One joke they played on him seems to have been particu- 
larly successful. A masque was being presented at the court one 
evening in which one of the stage properties was a trunk. It was 
carried in by two stooping porters, opened, and out popped Tom 
Coryat, like a Jack-in-the-box, before the laughing audience. 

The incident does not seem very amusing now, but we may be 
sure that Coryat himself was not displeased by it. It put him in the 
public eye, and that was enough. For, being “without any com- 
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mon sense,” his ambition, apparently, could not distinguish be- 
tween notoriety and fame, and since he was without the means to 
attain the latter, the former was his only reward. 

But he could not have been entirely lacking in common sense, 
for he seems to have realized that the position of a privileged 
buffoon is not one to be kept without change. Nothing is more tire- 
some than a stale joke except a stale joker; a truism Coryat had the 
good sense to act on. So he decided to vary his means of entertain- 
ment, and in 1610 he left England for the journey which was to 
make his name best known. 

It was a journey of the most ordinary description. What could 
be more platitudinous (in those days when so many noblemen took 
the grand tour) than a trip through France to Italy and home again 
by way of Germany and the Low Countries? But its lack of origi- 
nality did not prevent Coryat from making the most of it. He was 
back in five months, and the moment he returned he proceeded to 
write up his adventures. In 1611 they appeared; a handsome 
quarto volume of some eight hundred pages, entitled: ‘““Coryats 
Crudities. Hastily gobled up in Five Moneths travells in France, 
Savoy, etc... newly digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe in 
the county of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment of 
the travelling Members of this Kingdome.”’ 

It is a curious work, and not the least of its curiosities is the way 
in which Coryat contrived to get it advertised. For he evidently 
told everyone he knew what he was doing, and got them all to 
write verses for him which praised, usually in fun, his account of 
his travels. It was an extremely successful notion, for all his friends 
seem to have done what he asked them. Drayton, Donne, and 
many other famous names are included, and the collection as 
a whole was “edited” by the author’s “poeticall friend, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Johnson.”’ The verses occupy the first hundred and eight 
pages of Coryat’s book, and are, indeed, what a modern writer has 
called them, “the most extraordinary collection of testimonials 
which have ever been gathered in a single sheaf.” 

The book itself, introduced with such a jocose flourish, is in 
a different vein, and its first readers, if they looked for the buf- 
foonery with which Coryat’s name was associated, must have been 
disappointed. In reality it is not humorous at all; it is more an in- 
complete Baedeker than anything else, and some of its descriptions 
are very accurate; better than anything else of the time. Coryat 
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mentions the inns he stopped at, he reflects on the quality and 
price of the food, he describes with considerable detail the towns he 
visited, and the customs of their inhabitants. But Coryat’s volume 
is not merely a guide-book; it lacks, for one thing, the fine ob- 
jectivity of the guide-book style. Coryat obtrudes himself every- 
where. It is Thomas Coryat who notes the oiled paper windows at 
Lyons, the Italian fans, and the strange leather contraptions, 
called umbrellas, which in Lombardy they used to keep off the 
sun. It is not an objective writer who can fall so in love with the 
Mantuan plain that he would spend the remainder of his days 
there, “in some divine meditations among the Sacred Muses, were 
it not for their (the Italians’) grosse idolatry and superstitious cere- 
monies which I detest, and the love of Odcombe in Somersetshire, 
which is so deare unto me that I preferre the very smoke thereof 
before the fire of all other places under the Sunne.” And it is not 
only Coryat the man, but Coryat the provincial English traveler, 
who sticks out on almost every page. Some of the foreign customs 
he admired, such as the Italian use of forks, a method of feeding he 
considered far more cleanly than the contemporary English method 
of eating with the fingers. He brought a fork back with him, he 
tells us, and used it continually, though people laughed at his 
effeminacy. There were other things he thoroughly disapproved 
of, such as the foreign religion. He was ready to stand up every- 
where for his own insular variety of Christianity; he argued about 
it with a Mohammedan whom he met in a French inn; he pro- 
tested against the “‘grosse idolatry” of the Papists. But he went 
farther in Venice than anywhere. While he was there, his curiosity 
led him to go to the synagogue to see what the Jewish worship was 
like, and when he came out, he began to argue with a rabbi about 
the advantages of his own, Odcombian, religion. The argument 
became hotter and hotter, scowls and even weapons showed them- 
selves, a crowd began to collect, and it was only by the opportune 
appearance of Sir Henry Wotton, the English ambassador, who 
happened to be passing in his gondola, that Coryat was able to 
avoid serious trouble. 

He missed nothing in Venice, which, he says, he would rather 
have seen once than have permanent possession of the four finest 
lordships in Somerset. He described the Venetian courtesans, at 
that time very famous, and went so far as to produce an engraving 
of himself talking with one of the most beautiful of them. He gives 
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an account of the conversation; it consisted, he tells us, entirely 
of his efforts to convert her to better ways. 

Venice was the climax of his journey. He stayed there several 
weeks, then turned home again through Switzerland, Germany 
and the Netherlands, and finally crossed the channel to England. 
He had indeed “hastily gobled up” his travels; in five months he 
had covered — all on foot — nineteen hundred and seventy-five 
miles, and had seen forty-five cities. 

“He was a man of a very coveting eye,” says Anthony 4 Wood, 
“and yet he took as much content in seeing, as many others did in 
the enjoying, of great and rare things. He got many hard lan- 
guages, and should have had more fame than he did. But his 
knowledge and high attainments in several languages made him 
not a little ignorant of himself, he being so covetous and ambitious 
of praise, that he would hear and endure more of it than he could 
in any measure deserve; being like a ship that hath too much sail, 
and too little ballast.” 

So he dashed off his book at Odcombe, and went up to London 
with it, where he did everything to make it a best seller. He had to 
make it so, for he published it at his own expense, as everybody 
knew. Many of the commendatory verses refer to the fact, and it 
was still well-known half a century later; Charles Cotton mentions 
it in his continuation of ““The Compleat Angler.” To make his 
venture pay, Coryat not only had verses by famous poets attached 
to it, the book was also fitted out with a handsome title page (con- 
taining an idealized portrait of the author, and vignettes picturing 
some of his adventures), and several engravings, like that of his 
encounter with the Venetian courtesan. And at the back, as a sort 
of appendix, were printed the Latin poems of Coryat pére; an 
example either of filial piety or family pride — probably both. 

Much to Coryat’s satisfaction, the book was a considerable 
success. He presented copies to the king, the queen, prince Henry, 
and many of the nobles at the court. It was a time of patronage, 
and Coryat, like his father, could not let the nobility alone. He 
not only handed the book around, he also made long, baroque 
speeches as he did so, speeches which he published in a pamphlet 
called ‘“‘Coryats Crambe” a few months after the Crudities had 
appeared. One can imagine him, in doublet and hose, with a copy 
of his fine quarto in his hand, coming before the king “in the 
chamber of Presence at Royston, the Second day of Aprill, being 
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Tuesday, about eleven of the clock in the morning,” and presenting 
his work in the most high-flown language he could think of. Or 
one sees him approaching the queen “in the Privie Garden at 
Greenewich, the Fifth day of Aprill, being Fryday, about fyve of 
the Clocke in the afternoone,”’ and kneeling down, addressing her 
as “the Most Resplendent Gem and radiant Aurora of Great 
Brittaines spacious Hemisphere.’’ Whether the king and queen 
were bored or amused we are not told. It was certainly amusement 
he aimed at. “It hapned that after I had presented my Booke at 
Royston to the King, and returned back to London for Bookes to 
present to the Noblemen of the Court, I did determine for conceite 
sake, and to minister occasion of merriment to the King, to get an 
Asse to carrie my Bookes, with this Latine inscription in faire 
Capitall Romane Letters upon that which should have contained 
them, Asinus portans mysteria; being indeede taken out of Alciats 
Emblems, and spoken of an Asse that carried the Image of the 
goddesse Isis.” Unfortunately one of Coryat’s enemies had the 
malice to suggest that Coryat himself was the Asinus; an imputation 
he much resented. 

Coryat did not rest content with this one success. Traveling was 
in his blood, and he set off again the next year, 1612; this time for 
further fields than Europe, and with a hope for larger spoil than the 
Crudities. Before he left, however, he went home to Odcombe again, 
to say goodbye, in his usual grandiloquent manner, to his mother 
and his friends. He delivered a valedictory speech before a large 
gathering at the Odcombe Cross, saying that he would be away 
on this new journey, like Ulysses, for ten years. Then, with much 
formality, he led a procession to the village church, and there hung 
up the shoes in which he had walked home from Venice, either 
as a thank offering, or as a memento of his own prowess. They 
were already famous, for a woodcut of them had appeared in 
*‘Coryats Crambe,” and they stayed in the Odcombe church for 
a long time; they were still to be seen there, covered with dust, in 
1745, hanging by their laces where he had left them. 

Coryat’s second journey was remarkable. He went to Greece, to 
Constantinople, to Egypt, to Jerusalem, to Persia, and finally to 
India, nearly all on foot. Some of the letters he wrote home were 
printed in “Purchas His Pilgrimes,” where they may be read by 
anyone with an eye for the curious. Thomas Coryat was far from 
Odcombe indeed, when, in 1615, he wrote “‘from the Court of the 
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most mightie Monarch, called the Great Mogul, resident in the 
town of Asmere, in the Orientall India,’ and the adventures he 
describes are far removed from the queen’s privy garden at Green- 
wich. He had been, he writes, at Ur of the Chaldees, “where 
Abraham was borne, a very delicate and pleasant citie’’; he had 
waded, calf-deep, the river Tigris, and had gone with a caravan to 
Lahore, “‘one of the largest cities of the whole Universe.”’ It was 
near Lahore that a very ‘“‘memorable matter” occurred, for he met 
Sir Robert Sherley and his lady, who carried with them, to Coryat’s 
“singular contentment,” copies of both his books, neatly kept. 
They promised to show the Crudities to the Persian king, with the 
help of an interpreter. “Hee will not bee meanly delighted,” says 
Coryat, “with divers of my facetious hieroglyphicks, if they are 
truly and genuinely expounded unto him.” 

It took the Odcombian leg-stretcher, as he was fond of calling 
himself, a little more than fifteen months to go from Jerusalem to 
the court of the Mogul, and it only cost him, he says, a penny or 
two a day. He was a traveler, ‘“‘such as I doubt whether you ever 
heard of the like in your life,” and he delighted in everything. The 
court of the Mogul particularly impressed him, and while he was 
there, he saw many strange sights which must have rejoiced his 
coveting eye. Shortly after his arrival, the Mogul’s birthday oc- 
curred, an event which that potentate celebrated by weighing him- 
selfin a pair of golden scales, balancing himself against a great pile 
of gold coins, which he afterwards distributed to the populace. 
Nor was this the only way the Mogul amused himself. ‘““Twice 
every weeke, Elephants fight before him, the bravest spectacle in 
the World: many of them are thirteene foot and a half high; and 
they seeme to justle together like two little Mountaines, and were 
they not parted in the middest of their fighting by certaine fire- 
workes, they would exceedingly gore and cruentate one another by 
their murdering teeth.” 

Coryat spent over a year at the Mogul’s court, and it was there 
that he learnt the “hard languages” for which he deserved to have 
been better known. He must have become pretty fluent, if the 
following anecdote credited to him is true. It seems that Sir 
Thomas Roe, the English ambassador at the court of the Mogul, 
had a washer-woman who was noted for her ceaseless talk. She 
had “such a liberty and freedom of speech that she would some- 
times scold, brawl, and rail from sun-rising to sunset.” But Tom 
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Coryat, “undertaking her in her own language (Hindostani), he 
did so silence her by eight o’clock in the morning, that she had not 
one word more to speak, to the great wonder and mirth of those 
present.” 

But Coryat had a far greater linguistic triumph than this; he 
studied Persian to such effect that he was able to make an oration 
to the Mogul himself. He sent a copy of this oration to his mother, 
hoping she would pass it on to all the learned people she knew, and 
it was included in “Purchas His Pilgrimes.”’ The speech is (tact- 
fully) brief, and in it the Mogul is thoroughly buttered. “I have 
made my long journey,” it begins, “the like whereof no mortall 
man in this World did ever performe, only to see the blessed face of 
your Majesty.” When the speech was done, Coryat held some short 
conversation with the Mogul, ‘“‘and at last he concluded his dis- 
course with me, by a summe of money, that he threw downe from 
a window, thorow which he looked out, into a sheet tied up by the 
foure corners, and hanging very neere the ground, an hundred 
pieces of silver... which countervailed ten pounds by our English 
money.” 

Thus, apparently, all was going well with Coryat. The burning 
desire which had “itched” in him “to survey and contemplate 
some of the chiefest parts of this goodly Fabricke of the World” 
was being thoroughly satisfied; and he took pains, since he was 
determined to follow the example of Ulysses and not return for ten 
years, that he should not be forgotten in England. In 1616 one of 
his oriental letters was published as a separate pamphlet, with 
a picture of him riding an elephant on the title page. But one can 
see how his conceit was growing on him. The letter was written to 
Sir Edward Phillips, Master of the Rolls, and began: “Right 
Honorable; I am perswaded, that if ever any accident worthy of 
admiration ever happened unto your honor in all your life time, it 
will be the receiving of this present letter, from me out of the 
Easterne India.” ‘Neither do I doubt,” he continued, “but that 
your Honour itselfe will likewise congratulate the felicitie of our 
Somersetshire, that in breeding me, hath produced such a trav- 
eller, as doth... farre (I believe) out-strippe anie other whatsoever, 
that hath been bred therein since the blessed incarnation of our 
Saviour.” 

Such pride was bound to have a fall. And it did, several times. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador in India, gave Coryat 
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a letter of introduction to a friend of his at Aleppo, in which he 
called him an “honest poor wretch”; a phrase which cut deeply. 
“By which his old acquaintance might see,” adds his biographer, 
“how tender the poor man was to be touched in anything that 
might in the least disparage him. O, what pains he took to make 
himself a subject for present and after discourse.” But there was 
an unkinder cut still. A certain Mr. Steel, a merchant, came home 
from the East and told King James that he had met Coryat. 
“What?” said the king, “Is that fool yet living?” ‘‘Which, when our 
pilgrim Coryate heard it, seemed to trouble him very much, because 
the king spoke no more nor no better of him; saying that kings 
would speak of poor men what they pleased.” 

In 1617 half his Odyssey had been completed, and Coryat had 
made extensive plans to fill in the remaining five years before he 
should return to astonish England with his amazing adventures. 
His intense curiosity, his extraordinary memory, were as vigorous 
as ever, and there was one thing which made him put up with 
every hardship; the hope of the glory he would reap when he got 
back to England. There were a thousand places he could poke his 
sugar-loaf head into, a thousand cities to be examined with his 
eager and coveting eye. He had enough money, and if he should be 
robbed, there were always Moguls to be addressed, or traveling 
Englishmen to be prevailed upon. Further, he enjoyed, as he said 
in one of his letters to his mother, ‘‘as pancraticall and athleticall 
a health, as ever I did in my life; and so have done ever since 
I came out of England.” 

But his hopes were disappointed. In December, 1617, he went 
from Asmere to Surat and met there a company of English travelers 
who had brought with them some sack, that drink so much loved 
by the Elizabethans. Coryat had had none for years, and was 
delighted with the prospect of tasting it again. He drank of it 
moderately; he was always a very temperate man; and with 
pleasure. But it was foolish of him, for he was afflicted with a 
“flux” at the time, which the sack so severely increased that he 
shortly died of it. “At that place,” says Anthony 4 Wood, “he 
came to his journey’s end.” And his body, as he had once feared it 
would be, was buried under an obscure tumulus on the other side 
of the world from Odcombe and England. 








EDUCATION, HIGH AND LOW 


By P. W. WRENN, Jr.,’34 


ARVARD is thought of by many as a university essentially 

for the rich. The rich man’s son comes here, as often as not, 
with no desire for education. What he is after, and he is not slow 
to admit it, is the social side of college life. He will do enough 
work to keep out of trouble, for he knows that if he does not, the 
extent of his activities will be greatly limited. Aside from three 
C’s and a D, however, he takes but little interest in his courses. I 
am not criticizing this attitude. After all, why should he seek an 
intensive education, when the personal contacts that he is able to 
make will be of far greater value to him in after life? He is not in 
the position where a thorough mastery of, for instance, English 
literature will make any perceptible difference in his future; — 
consequently, why should he bother with anything more than a 
“gentleman’s education’’? 

In recent years, the University has changed its point of view 
toward this type of undergraduate. About twenty years ago, the 
present régime decided that not one college in the United States 
gave a degree of Bachelor of Arts that really amounted to any- 
thing. They conferred about this, and then announced that, in 
future, an A.B. degree from Harvard would bespeak a real 
knowledge of one subject and a fundamental knowledge of several 
others. The minimum requirements for a degree shot skyward, 
and the wealthy found that their studies were beginning to inter- 
fere with their plans. Then, in deference to our Island Relatives, 
the Tutorial System was introduced, leaving the gentlemen of 
leisure nothing more than gentlemen. Tutors explained to quak- 
ing students the subtleties of Divisionals, and demanded six and 
one half hours every week, in return. According to the authorities, 
nine hours a week was to be spent on each course — three hours 
of lectures and six hours of work. An upperclassman, then, (the 
Tutorial System does not apply to Freshmen) was expected to do 
some fifty hours of work each week — more than is considered 
healthy by a labor federation. Such a state of affairs was, of 
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course, unthinkable, and the heirs very properly ignored it. 
Manter Hall reaped a golden harvest, and only the University was 
the poorer. 

Briefly, that is the situation which exists today. There is little 
reason to believe that, even with the influence of the Houses, con- 
ditions will change, and that the undergraduate thirst for knowl- 
edge will be more universal ten years from now. (I say “even with 
the influence of the Houses” because the resultant proximity to 
one’s tutor is supposed to make knowledge more easily accessible.) 
If anything, it will be less so, for the existing prices quoted in the 
House catalogues are inviting only to the dilettante element. 

It becomes obvious, after a little consideration of the facts in the 
three paragraphs above, that Harvard is faced with a problem in 
conflicting desires. On the one hand, she has raised her standard 
of education to such an extent that a degree (even the lowly A.B.) 
has a real meaning, on the other, she has raised her standard of 
living to such an extent that only the more affluent can afford it. 
The dollar-sign is seldom mentioned in conjunction with the 
Pierian spring, and now that the Houses are firmly settled in our 
midst, we are forced to bow to the inevitable and admit that 
wealthy youths must be encouraged to come and fill the rooms. 
But there is a limited number of wealthy youths. If they are in- 
continently hustled out of these rooms after mid-years, it will soon 
become difficult to find more students to take their places. It is 
not easy to imagine Harvard in the hands of the receivers, but if 
Manter Hall were to be closed forever, such a thing would not be 
beyond possibility. Nor is it inconceivable that if the require- 
ments become any stricter, affluence will go elsewhere for its 
contacts. 

So what? 

The Anglicization of Harvard has proceeded rapidly in the past 
few years. Harvard Houses ape Cambridge Colleges. Harvard 
tutors are — well, like Cambridge tutors. But the English Uni- 
versity makes an allowance for the leisurely undergraduate which 
her American half-sister does not. She has two types of degree, 
one for the worker and one for the drone. By this very simple 
expedient, she maintains both her income and her self-respect. 
The requirements for an A.B. at either Cambridge or Oxford are 
every bit as stringent as ours; but there is also a degree for those 
who are willing to do ‘‘just so much work and no more,” which 
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demands merely a polite interest in whatever subjects one may 
have decided to take up. 

If such a step were taken here, it would, I believe, meet with 
more respect in some departments than in others. Any depart- 
ment whose undergraduate enrollment is made up entirely of 
workers (Mathematics, Music, or one of the sciences) would 
naturally resent the resultant influx of drones. “Why,” they 
would clamor, “should we be saddled with sloth? There are plenty 
of fields for those who have come to college to be amused. Let 
them keep to History, or Economics, or French, or English.” 
Quite right. Every undergraduate who chooses one of the more 
technical departments as his field of concentration has a definite 
purpose in mind. He is not taking courses of that character to 
while away four years, but because he expects them to be of some 
assistance to him after graduation. Suppose, then, that the plan 
were limited to the four departments mentioned above; in them is 
included practically all undergraduate opulence. Under this 
limitation, the financial position of the University would be 
assured. All of the most expensive House rooms would be filled — 
permanently. Harvard has suffered in the depression, even as the 
man on the street; and I am told that there is a question in the 
minds of the authorities about what is to be done next year. More 
of that later. 

Indirectly, the plan woula bring about a change of considerable 
benefit not only to the student, but to the tutor as well. As things 
stand today, a tutor is a necessity. Without one, the undergraduate 
would have but little chance of passing his Divisionals. In depart- 
ment catalogues, the statements of what he must cover are worded 
with such ingenious ambiguity that they would be incomprehen- 
sible without clarification by one who has been through it all. 
Furthermore, it would be equally difficult to cover that ground and 
fulfill the distribution requirements in four years. At present, the 
tutor outlines the undergraduate’s work for him in the spring of 
his freshman year. The undergraduate examines a catalogue and 
decides what part of that work he would like to do through the 
courses proffered by the University. The rest must be done under 
the direction of his tutor. As I have already pointed out, it requires 
a certain amount of effort to do justice both to one’s tutor and one’s 
courses, and when one of them must suffer from lack of attention, 
it is inevitably the tutor. Such, at least, is the procedure of the 
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affluent. I have talked with a good many of this type of under- 
graduate, and the majority of them speak of their tutors in the 
shocked tone that one employs when speaking of a plague. 
Naturally, the tutors have a reciprocal feeling toward such under- 
graduates, with the result that, during a tutorial conference, the 
thought uppermost in the mind of both is to get it over with as 
soon as possible. The tutor is wasting his time; the undergraduate 
is wasting Ais time. If, in the next hour, the tutor has an appoint- 
ment with a more earnest and appreciative student, he is unable 
to give him his best because of the enervating effect of the pre- 
ceding hour. In other words, all three sides are losing something 
by the present system. 

When I began this article, I spent a good deal of time in trying 
to decide how best to introduce the suggestion I am about to 
make. The recommendation that two types of degree should be 
given by the University is nothing more or less than a way of 
leading up to this suggestion, which is that the Tutorial System be 
made a privilege rather than a requirement. If such a principle were 
adopted, it would necessitate the two types of degree; for, as I 
have already pointed out, without a tutor a student can scarcely 
hope to pass his divisional examinations — especially the student 
who, under this system, would be without a tutor. I am not 
entirely sure how I should bring about such a change, but it 
would be somewhat as follows. Give every undergraduate in the 
first four groups of the rank list at the end of his freshman year the 
privilege of a tutor. So long as he remains at that exalted level, 
well and good; but, if he falls below group four through neglect of 
studies and fails to regain his position at the next examination 
period, take the privilege from him and include hima among the 
lilies of the field. Any student who is eager for an education will 
find no difficulty in maintaining his standing, and the others will 
not consider it an indignity to be denied a tutor, if group four is 
the criterion. Allowing one slip enables the athletically inclined 
student to participate in his sport without the constant fear of 
losing his privilege. 

Of the advantages to be gained by this plan the first one that 
comes to my mind is that the tutors will be putting in their time to 
better effect. I think I can safely take it for granted that every 
tutor has a definite objective in mind, and is working toward it to 
the best of his ability. Now he is hampered by the indifference of 
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opulence, the “don’t care” attitude adopted by those who are 
attending Harvard University because their fathers did. He wor- 
ries over their grades and wonders how much chance they have of 
“getting through.” After all, the only way in which the Univer- 
sity can judge the efficacy of her tutors is by results; so it is up to 
the tutor to make his charges work. This is especially true during 
the present economic crisis. Harvard, too, has been hit by it, and 
in reducing expenses, the least capable will naturally be the first 
to go. With only the earnest student to attend to, the tutor will be 
comparatively free from worry and will, besides, have more time 
to devote to his own studies. 

This accomplishment will lead automatically to a higher class of 
instruction. The tutor, freed from forcing knowledge into un- 
willing minds, can do better work with those who are more 
deserving of his efforts. 

It is conceivable that this plan might persuade some of Those 
Higher Up to tutor a limited number of undergraduates (at least 
in the fields of History, Government, French, Economics, and 
English, where some of the tutors are not all they might be), 
perhaps those in groups one and two. Anyhow, there would be 
enough good tutors to go round without calling on those mentioned 
in the parentheses. Several of my more brilliant friends have 
tutors of whom they speak very disrespectfully, saying: “Oh, if 
I only had So-and-So, but he has too many as it is.” It is as unfair 
to turn a diligent student over to an inferior tutor, as it is to saddle 
a tutor (any kind of a tutor) with a poor grade of scholastic 
material. If the Higher Ups could be made to feel sure that they 
would not be wasting their time on such material, I feel sure that 
some of them, at least, would not object to giving a certain amount 
of tutorial instruction. 

Once the undesirable element of those tutored (I refuse to say 
tutee) is weeded out, any comments made by an undergraduate 
about his tutor will be given more serious consideration by the 
authorities. As things stand at present, there are one or two very 
able men in the English department who nevertheless make poor 
tutors. One in particular boasts that he and two of his colleagues 
have read between them six and one half books written since 
1865. He hasn’t, he adds, time for such things. That is a praise- 
worthy attitude to adopt in connection with his own field of 
endeavor, but hardly in keeping with the requirements for the 
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ideal tutor. Narrowmindedness and bigotry are contagious, and 
students who fall under such an influence, although it is quite 
likely that they will pass their Divisionals, will leave college sadly 
lacking in any knowledge of the literary trends of today. An 
unprejudiced mind should be one of the essentials of a man whose 
word carries some weight in connection with the subjects sub- 
mitted for honors theses. Voicing any objection to him as a tutor 
would smack of heresy under the present plan, but if the other plan 
were in effect and two or three students complained about the 
type of instruction they were receiving, that tutor might find it 
wise to increase his knowledge of late nineteenth century literature. 

The light-hearted undergraduate, he who has come to Harvard 
not for education but for contacts, is at present wasting a good deal 
of his time in bemoaning the fact that he has a tutor. There is not 
one of them who, if asked, will admit that his tutor has helped him 
appreciably. “He just gives me a lot of stuff to read that doesn’t 
mean anything to me,” he will tell you. ‘So naturally I don’t do 
it.’ That a tutor should do anything of the sort is, of course, 
deplorable. But when students are privileged, not forced, to have 
a tutor, they will, I think, feel less strongly toward such a pro- 
cedure, less inclined to oppose it. The reason behind a comment 
of that kind is resentment of what is thought to be an imposition. 
When the present generation of New England opulence is in- 
formed that it is no longer to be hampered by tutors, there will be 
a marked decline in the criticism of tutorial methods. As I have 
already pointed out, they come to college admittedly with no in- 
tention of wading through four years of intensive study; all they 
want is to meet other congenial souls to whom they will be able to 
sell insurance, or bonds, after coéperating with Manter Hall for 
the required sixteen courses. This attitude is perfectly legitimate, 
it seems to me, although not in keeping with the ideals of higher 
education. Granting that this type of undergraduate is an ever- 
present factor in the life of the University, is it not a little optimistic 
to believe that all undergraduates will eventually see the light, and 
treat their tutorial assignments, and their tutors with a proper 
amount of respect? After all, their time is being wasted, as well as 
the tutors. 

Naturally, with so many more important things to be done, the 
tutors cannot expect to be paid very much for their work. Bricks 
and cement must be bought; Coolidge, Shepley, and the others 
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must be paid (although it is whispered in architectural circles that 
the University is now getting wholesale rates); God is being 
suitably housed in the Yard; and the tutors are very happy to see 
such improvements. But a tutor is not so different from the rest of 
us. He, too, wants money —to pay the expenses of his Ph.D. 
thesis, or to marry on and provide for a future generation of tutors. 
With a smaller number of tutors, there would be more money for 
each of the remaining ones. As a result, the better tutors would not 
be so likely to yield to the temptation of a more lucrative offer by 
some rival institution. More than one man has left Harvard to 
accept a position at another university because he felt that he was 
worth more than the authorities here saw fit to pay him. 

The aim of the University, under the present régime, is to attain 
the highest degree of scholarship possible. But in order to main- 
tain the standard of living introduced by the House Plan, affluence 
must be encouraged to live in the more expensive rooms. If those 
rooms were to be left vacant for a few years, the University would 
be forced to cut down on expenses, which would probably lead to 
the departure of more members of the faculty. On the other hand, 
if the plan to make the Tutorial System in certain fields a privilege 
were adopted, the financial side of University maintenance would 
be so well taken care of that, as I observed in the preceding para- 
graph, higher salaries could be given to those who need them most. 
Scholarship would, if anything, be on an even higher plane; for 
students who had planned to take their degree at some other 
university, upon realizing the superior instruction at Harvard, and 
the greater significance of a Harvard A.B. degree, would con- 
ceivably prefer such advantages, even though they entailed addi- 
tional expense. The plain degree would be regarded as a necessary 
evil. As such, it would be given but little consideration in judging 
the level of Harvard scholarship. 
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PEABODY AND BOWEN 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, ’76 


T WAS a great assemblage of great men who were enrolled in 

the Harvard University faculty in the first years of the eighth 
decade of the last century. The simple calling of the academic roll 
is moving. Benjamin Peirce, Agassiz, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Asa 
Gray, Sophocles, James Russell Lowell, Ezra Abbot, Wolcott 
Gibbs, Child, Lane, Winlock, Cooke, Charles Carroll Everett, 
Dunbar, Goodwin, Langdell, Bécher, Gurney, J. B. Thayer, 
Adams Hill, Henry Adams, William Everett, Goodale, Shaler, 
Palmer, William James, J. B. Ames, Charles Eliot Norton: — such 
men with their associates formed the Harvard University faculty, 
undergraduate and professional. 

Yet from the list I have purposely omitted two names, Andrew 
Preston Peabody and Francis Bowen. For these two names had 
a meaning more intimate, more personal, representing an in- 
fluence more formative and constructive than most others. Each 
embodied the Harvard heritage. Each was a graduate, and each 
the first scholar in his class. They were, be it at once said, of op- 
posite relations and types. Peabody’s place was as “Preacher to the 
University, and Plummer Professor of Christian morals.” Bowen’s 
designation was “Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity.” Their personalities were quite as 
unlike as the two broad fields covered by their professorial connota- 
tions. Their personalities, too, exceeded by much the value and 
significance of their professorships, important as the Alford Profes- 
sorship was and is. Peabody might be called professor of the heart, 
as indeed he has been called, and Bowen professor of the intellect. 
In his service Peabody continued for twenty-one years (1860- 
1881), Bowen for thirty-six years (1853-1889) with another year as 
emeritus. 

Even in their bodies they seemed to be quite as unlike as in their 
field of learning and in the constitution of their minds. For Pea- 
body was tall, strong, laborious, inclined to stoop, enduring, slow- 
moving, yet vigorous, walking from Cambridge to Salem, twenty 
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miles, of a Sunday morning to preach at the end of his Sabbatical 
stroll. Bowen was slight, thin, cadaverous, afflicted with a racking, 
sniffling cough, a man of the Kantian type. He says of his master, 
Kant, that at the end of his life he “dried up rather than died.” 
Bowen was so frail and fragile that it seemed that a wind might 
have lifted him and taken him to the skies. Peabody carried in his 
face a solar radiance, which seemed to shed forth a general benev- 
olence. Bowen bore an expression which apparently intimated the 
marks and lines which he ascribes to Kant’s countenance. Peabody 
came to his chair from the ministry, and had no other training for 
his teaching than that which the scholarly pastorate of wide reading, 
much writing, and broad interests allows. Bowen read philosophy 
and worked in the severer cognate subjects from his graduation in 
1833 to his election to the Alford Chair twenty years later. Each 
edited the North American Review, Bowen from 1843 to 1854, when 
he owned the quarterly, and Peabody from 1854 to 1863. 

Peabody was ever the incarnation of simplicity and of kindness, 
of generosity and of love. He embodied the charity of the 13th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians. Once, when I asked him what my 
mark was in a course in ethics, he replied, “I have given you what 
I seldom give any man — a perfect mark.” So benignant he looked 
as he said “A perfect mark,” I tried to look grateful and happy too, 
but in my look of gratitude I am sure there was a bit of amuse- 
ment, for I knew it was hard to get a mark lower than 97. Francis 
G. Peabody says, “Among the myths which gathered about his 
name was that of a student who inquired what mark he had re- 
ceived in examination, to which the kindly doctor is said to have 
replied, ‘A very good mark indeed. By the way, what is your 
name?’”’ ? 

Bowen, on the contrary, was critical, careful, conservative. 
I received marks in his courses in philosophy almost as much lower 
than I thought they ought to be as those given by Peabody were 
higher than they should have been. 

Peabody was the traditional absent-minded professor, walking on 
the street with one foot on the curb and one foot in the gutter. 
Bowen was always present-minded, self-conscious, keen, alert. Bowen 
was conservative enough; Peabody was yet more conservative. 
President Eliot once wrote me about Peabody, saying, “I was never 
much interested in Dr. Peabody. He was too conservative and 

* Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, by Francis G. Peabody, p. 30. 
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absent-minded for me.” Peabody was serene; Bowen gave the 
impression of being easily irritated. Peabody seemed to dwell 
constantly in the upper intellectual and emotional regions. Among 
his favorite studies was mathematics; and apparently he could 
have become a professor of the subject; but he was otherwise 
ordained from his birth. Bowen also at times seemed to be remote, 
but usually his task was immediate and direct. To Peabody the epi- 
thet tranquil could be applied, but who would think of applying it 
to Bowen? Peabody had a most benevolent, even benignant, in- 
fluence over the Freshmen required to take his course in elemen- 
tary ethics, an influence continued in his elective courses. His 
general power was felt in his two acting presidencies, following the 
terms of Felton and of Hill. Bowen brought his mind and the 
minds of his students into close grips with such philosophers as 
Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Pascal, Leibnitz, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and von Hartmann. His courses 
in philosophy were really noble and formative experiences. One 
of the best of expositors, he helped to make his students feel at home 
in the whole realm of modern philosophy. He trained his students 
to think on all subjects by training them to think on the deepest 
themes. Peabody ever seemed to find the soul of goodness in things 
morally neutral or even evil. Bowen had his detestations. They 
were embodied largely in the “dirt philosophy.” He was convinced 
that the “‘crass’’ philosophies were intellectually unsound and ethi- 
cally pestiferous. After more than fifty years I can still see him 
twisting his thin neck, and curling his upper lip in derisive contempt 
of these terrible materialists. He also was equally convinced that the 
traditional interpretations were sound. He says, “I accept with 
unhesitating conviction and belief the doctrine of the being of one 
Personal God, the Creator and Governor of the world, and of one 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom ‘dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
holily’; and I have found nothing whatever in the literature of 
modern infidelity which to my mind casts even the slightest doubt 
upon that belief.” ? 

Peabody’s preaching was, like Thomas Arnold’s, marked by 
simplicity and earnestness. Bowen’s teaching was direct, personal, 
progressive, insistent, formative. 

Both Peabody and Bowen began to write early and they wrote 
much. With Peabody it was multa, with Bowen mulitum. Yet the 


2 Modern Philosophy, by Francis Bowen. Introduction, p. vii. 
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variety, as well as the amount, of writing of each was marvellous. 
Peabody published a dozen or more volumes, but the sermons, 
reviews, and articles were numberless. About one hundred and 
ninety titles of his writings are included in the Harvard Library 
catalogue. Bowen early published an edition of Virgil. The years 
previous to the beginning of his professorship, as well as the thirty- 
six years of its active continuance, were fruitful. There lie before 
me as I write his volume on Logic, his American Political Economy, his 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics, and his edition of De Tocqueville’s Democ- 
racy in America. And these are only the companions of a dozen 
other volumes. 

A student once said of Peabody the Saint, as reported by Francis 
Peabody, “I like to see his light burning as I pass his house... and 
know that the old man is there.” 3 His love for all and the love of 
all for him endured through the college generations. For Bowen 
there was unbounded respect and a keen sense of noble and lasting 
intellectual indebtedness. Each lived the elevated life, immortal 
even while walking with us mortals, the one of deep and high feel- 
ing, the other of a thinking equally deep and high. Bowen helps to 
disprove Burke’s remark that, “nothing can be conceived more 
hard than the heart of a thoroughbred metaphysician.”” Peabody 
refutes the current belief that the man of a great big heart cannot 
be shrewd, wise, thoughtful, intellectually influential and even 
constructive. He was all these, and more. 


3 Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, by Francis G. Peabody, pp. 38-39. 








GRACE BEFORE TEACHING: 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG DOCTOR OF 
LITERATURE 





My dear y: 

COMMITTEE has read the footnotes of your dissertation, 

has subjected you to three hours of sadistic questioning, 

and has certified, in happy issue thereof, its confidence in your 
fitness to teach English literature. You have read The Pearl, 
which is more than Shakespeare ever did. You can juggle Grimm’s 
law, a proficiency that was not in the power of John Keats. You 
know more Icelandic than Chaucer knew, more Frisian than 
Swift, more Gaelic and Provengal than Samuel Johnson. The 
rigor of your novitiate, your letter to me says, has left you little 
time to read the great works of English literature, but those gaps 
you hope to fill during the early years of your professorship. And 
if you have not read Shakespeare’s Troilus, you are acquainted 
with its sources, real and alleged, and are intimate with all the 
variants of Chaucer’s treatment of the pretty myth. You have 
not had time for the Apologia Pro Vita Sua or The Hind and the Pan- 
ther or the Journal to Stella, but, to compensate, you have studiously 
read every really worthless masterpiece in the language, from A 
Treatise on the Astrolabe and The King’s Quair to Madoc and Kehama, 
from Polyolbion and The Baron’s Wars to the Olney Hymns, from 
Britannia’s Paradise and Davideis to The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. 
It is a formidable preparation, this four-year apprenticeship of 
yours devoted to the study of extinct or theoretical languages that 
embody no literature whatever, and to the reading of books whose 
interest for scholars is that they interest no one else. But, impres- 
sive as it is, your contribution to the world’s knowledge obscures 
it. I allude, of course, to your dissertation On Two Latin Marginalia 
in the Manuscript Poems of Gabriel Harvey. By the exercise of almost 
incredible labor, represented in the completed dissertation by 
twelve hundred and sixty footnotes and a bibliographical list of 
nine hundred titles, you have made certain what was heretofore 


‘The author of this essay, a Harvard man and a professor of English, prefers to 
remain unidentified for the present. 
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uncertain. You have identified “Chloe” in one of the poems as a 
certain Mistress Anne Sutton, about whom nothing else is known. 
You have proved that a libelously descriptive phrase in another 
passage cannot possibly have been intended to reflect on Queen 
Elizabeth’s elder sister. You have proved that one of the mar- 
ginalia in question is indubitably in Harvey’s handwriting, and 
that the other just as indubitably is not — and all the world is at 
liberty to guess whether, since it was not written by Harvey, it was 
written by William Shakespeare, Robert Benchley, or St. John the 
Divine. 

That is the addition to the straitly won learning of the world 
that entitles you to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and licenses 
you to begin, in the colleges of America, your painful ascent toward 
a professorship in English Literature. Your achievement, outside 
the vested interests of scholarship, is without value. Gabriel 
Harvey has no importance. Dreadfully dull, indescribably pedan- 
tic, prey to the same sort of literary unintelligibility that afflicts 
his successors in the colleges, he had, during his lifetime, a closet- 
influence of the kind exercised by certain bigwigs in the profession 
you are entering. That and no more. In three centuries hardly 
anyone outside the scholars’ pasture ever read him. Today few 
scholars, even, read him — which is why you found him, and not 
someone still more negligible, sufficiently untreated in disserta- 
tions to permit your writing one about him. No one will ever read 
him again; no one can conceivably want to know about him; he is 
as unimportant as the anonymous creators who compose the 
statistics about the squash crop that are used to make the columns 
of country weeklies justify. But you have exposed two of his mar- 
ginalia, and if ever, just possibly, some aberrant scholar should 
want to know about them, he may have his library send for your 
thesis. You devoted to it the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
years of your life; there it is; and you are licensed to teach litera- 
ture. 

And so, realizing as well as I do how unutterably trivial the 
whole course of your preparation has been, you write to me for 
comfort, and, if I have it, encouragement for your future. You 
employ to describe your studies and dissertation one or two mono- 
syllables in which the frankness of pre-Norman English is apparent. 
Unhappily, they are less admirable in print than in penmanship, 
and I cannot repeat them here in my agreement. But they are apt 
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and completely descriptive. For your long philological training 
and for your dissertation on Gabriel Harvey, there are — re- 
membering that your intent is to teach literature — no adequate 
epithets except those monosyllables. But in spite of all that, and in 
spite of the mountainous asininities that still confront you, there 
is still some comfort. If a man has intelligence to begin with, the 
training for the Ph.D. cannot vitiate it. And intelligence, with a 
kind of integrity not disturbed by the Ph.D., will enable you to 
teach English with the satisfaction of knowing that you have some 
valid place in the world. As, for your sake, I ask leave to show. 


Il 

I will not waste time repeating the denunciation of the Ph.D. in 
English Literature that scores of rebellious men have written. 
Nor will I list some of the mad dissertations recently awarded the 
degree or now being written for it. All the world knows that nine 
out of ten doctors’ dissertations, or rather ninety-seven out of a 
hundred, are not worth the time of even the humble intelligences 
that produce them, still less that of any mature intelligence that 
might chance to read them. That, I think, is exactly the point for 
you. Inthe denunciation of the rebels, the Ph.D. is made a straw 
man and attacked as if there was something evil in the mere fact of 
research into the nature, origin, and organic function of literature. 
Well, I am virgin of any desire to make such research, but to de- 
clare that it is evii, anti-social, or destructive to art is to write 
oneself down an ass. The trouble with the Ph.D. is seldom its 
method or its purpose, but the trivialities to which they are too 
often applied. The intellectuals object to Mr. Kittridge’s method 
of studying Shakespeare, for instance, apparently on the ground 
that to know what Shakespeare meant by what he said will forever 
prevent one from appreciating the splendor of his genius. They 
object to Mr. Lowes’s study of Coleridge on the ground that the 
writing of poetry is a mystical gestation, to be apprehended only 
in terms of the Immaculate Conception — or, if a sexual motive 
can possibly be alleged, in terms of the Gidipus Complex. They 
o»ject to the notion that literary creation can be made the subject 
of any investigation, historical, psychological, or comparative. 
Now such lachrymose sentimentality is absurd — more absurd, 
even, than the concern of an embryo Ph.D. over a misprint on the 
title-page of the twentieth edition of Pilgrim’s Progress. In this 
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forbidding world we are everywhere surrounded by mystery, 
which wraps us in the cloak of our own ignorance, and any 
genuine solving of any genuine part of it is good. An intelligent 
study of the sources of Hamlet (though I shall be vilifying ‘“‘sources” 
in a moment) is as legitimate as a study of the Defenestration of 
Prague or of the behavior of Drosophilia under violet rays — and 
may be made as illuminating to the bewildered gropings of the 
mind. The mysterious world seems, also, to be deterministic, 
though the tender-minded thrust against the bars, and if the tor- 
tured motility of Coleridge’s mind went as far afield as Cotton 
Mather’s commonplace book for the pretty symbols of a poem -—— 
then that item, too, can be made use of when we take account of 
ourselves and our bewildering adventure. 

No, my dear y, I am not on the side of the intellectuals in 
this prolonged warfare of the colleges. Rather, if I must choose in 
that warfare between the professors and the intellectuals, then let 
me stand with the professors — who do not weep and who, in- 
termittently at least, correct the darling theories of their hearts by 
referring them to fact. The kind of literary study that has late 
become fashionable in America moves me only to contempt. 
The intellectual reads André Tridon’s dilutions of Freud, care- 
fully avoiding Freud’s own works, which require intellectual 
activity, and then writes a book proving that John Greenleaf 
Whittier was impotent or that Henry Cuyler Bunner should, 
really, have joined the Mormons. Or he reads Waldo Frank’s 
Our America, with its parthenogenetic notions of the frontier, and 
reaches a conclusion in four hundred pages that the Oregon 
pioneers went West each one carrying a copy of Rousseau’s 
Emile and expecting to find on the banks of the Willamette an 
earthly paradise constructed for them by the Noble Savage. If 
the alternative is forced upon me I must choose to stand with John 
Doe, Ph.D., who inhabits a world where every book has been 
stolen from every other book, and can supply an occasional fact 
to support his contention, rather than with Richard Roe the tear- 
ful of Provincetown, Peterborough, or Forty-Second Street, who 
really lives in a world that went to hell when someone hung a 
clock in a steeple. 

But do not, therefore, conclude that John Doe has my admira- 
tion. In one aspect, the Ph.D. in English Literature has committed 
obscenity and aggravates the offence from day to day. That ob- 
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scenity is the concentration on method without reference to sub- 
ject and, in that concentration, the creation of a protected caste to 
which nincompoops may be admitted provided only that they 
have the degree and from which men of talent will be excluded 
because they lack it. Whatever isolated exceptions may be urged, 
the unchallengeable fact is that the way to advancement in the 
teaching of English is through the Ph.D., and that no one dare 
dream of teaching college English without it. And that evil begets 
the specific evils that have produced your letter to me. It begets 
the dissertation on the marginalia of Gabriel Harvey’s manuscript, 
a contemptible research that has wasted two years of your life. 
It begets your study of Gaelic and Frisian, a still more contemptible 
perversion of effort, since these languages have no more to do with 
the art of literature than with the manufacture of fire extinguishers. 
It begets, also, the debauchery of scholarship, since the colleges 
swarm with students who want to study English, since professors 
must be developed to teach them, since the caste demands such 
training, and since the subjects to which the scholarly technic can 
be applied are all but exhausted. If ninety-seven out of a hundred 
researches are now worthless from any point of view, the time is not 
far off when ninety-nine out of a hundred will be worthless. The 
one per cent remaining will be dissertations in investigation of earlier 
dissertations, applying a reverent zeal in pointing out absurdities. 

In consequence of all this, our English departments are increas- 
ingly invaded by young men whose qualifications for their jobs are 
their certified ability to employ Grimm’s law and the four hundred 
pages they have written revealing the exact moment in which an 
idea that Voltaire had resurrected from Cyrano de Bergerac 
entered the writing of a negligible correspondent of James Bos- 
well’s. These persons naturally respect the processes that have 
produced them. The result is that as such nonentities multiply in 
the department, literature atrophies there. It ceases to be an art, 
it ceases to have any bearing on human life, and becomes only 
a despised corpse, a cadaver without worth except as material for 
the practice of a barren but technically expert dissection. The 
worst that one can say of this degradation is unprintable — the 
weak best, that it has some of the minor trappings of a science, such 
a science as embalming. Increasingly, the English departments 
convert literature from a living art to an abstract and bastard 
science. Increasingly, history departments, newly invigorated by 
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the rise of social history, regard literature as an art, and embrace 
it. Art does not die, in this mysterious world: as it slips away from 
the laboratories so noisomely constructed by English scholars, it 
may accept sanctuary with the historians. 

What, my dear ——-y, what are you, a newly fledged Ph.D. in 
English Literature, to do about it? Nothing. You must take the 
colleges as you find them. The existing order cannot be changed 
by a young journeyman, and even if it could be, your concern is 
not with reform but with literature. You have performed the 
indecencies necessary to your license. Regard them as that, and 
no more. You have the assurance that though linguistics and 
source-hunting have enabled many fools to succeed in the profes- 
sion, they have never harmed a good man. Your four graduate 
years have disgusted you, perhaps, and given you a saddening ex- 
perience of human capacity for folly. But they have not damaged 
your intelligence, only temporarily frustrated it. You have not lost 
your integrity; you have merely wasted your time. 

And after all, however annoying this frustration, the important 
question is not how you qualified yourself to teach English, but 
how, once qualified, you are going to teach it. God knows, the 
immediate problems that face you there are sufficiently important. 


Ill 


I ask you first to resolve on forfeiting the respect of half your 
colleagues in the department. Of more than half, perhaps — for 
I ask you to decide that you will teach not graduate students of 
literature but undergraduates. Half or more than half of all Pro- 
fessors of English slight or despise their undergraduate courses. 
They believe themselves justified of God only when conducting 
seminars or lecturing to groups of people who intend to teach Eng- 
lish in the high schools or go on to the full glory of a professorship. 
In such courses, scholars initiate the neophytes into the mysteries 
of the caste, which is no doubt important; parade their technic of 
scholarship, which is pleasing to the ego; and manipulate the 
machinery for perpetuation of the caste, which has its justification 
in foresight. But the result is only the propagation of the caste. 
Literature becomes merely a bed of fossils wherein men who lack 
imagination bestir themselves shamefully among the vestiges of 
what once lived but is now dead. No doubt earnest souls delude 
themselves with the notion that they perpetuate the ecstasy of 
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medieval monks glorifying God in discovering His past. The 
vision, however, is deficient in realism. I repeat, graduate training 
in English is only the multiplication of pedants. They become 
college teachers and begin their service in the succession, creating 
others like them in due time. Or they go out into the sticks and 
teach in high schools. And the hardest job a teacher of English to 
college undergraduates has to face is that of giving therapeutic 
treatment to freshmen whose liking for literature was poisoned in 
high school. In either case, the attenuation of a living art goes on 
till the spark dies, the spirit flees away, and there is left only the 
corpse with pedants busy about it. 

I speak perhaps too strongly: but you must remember that 
I denounce not the great man who is also a pedant, but the ma- 
chine made copies of him who possess his learning but lack the 
intelligence, the imagination, the taste, and the breeding that, in 
him, illuminate it. These, and they swamp the departments of 
English increasingly, debauch the fair art of literature with a 
systematic and corrupt intensity that suggests unconscious motives 
hardly decent to scrutinize. The Goths are among the statuary, 
the locusts have settled on the wheat. 

You must not accept the professorial notion that seminars and 
graduate courses are a labor for the State, a sort of public-minded- 
ness that is a social virtue. Professors of literature should not pray 
too fervently for Progress! Progress might consist, some day, in 
setting a committee to examine this labor for the State. It would 
find that the graduate training of every other respectable depart- 
ment in college performed a public service, but that graduate 
English served only its own masonry. There might be, in the name 
of Progress, a new Innocents Day among the sources and the per- 
ished tongues.... But with the undergraduate we come back to 
real things, to actual values, to living minds, to a genuine social 
possibility. If you determine to confine yourself to undergraduate 
teaching, you need never have the Minderwertigkeit that assails 
teachers of English when they compare their trade with that of the 
historians, or the biologists, or, God help us, even the psychologists. 
You will have allied yourself with what remains, while the pedants 
are still but incompletely dominant, the finest influence in the 
colleges. 

Need I point out that the English department, the better part of 
it, performs the function that used to belong to teachers of the 
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classics? One ancient aim of education was to acquaint the student 
with the nature of human life, the meaning of human experience — 
in so far as human life and experience can be made to disclose their 
significance. To attempt the consideration of life in flesh and 
blood. To look into the souls, if the noun is not too metaphorical, 
of men who had lived diversely — in many ways, in many ages — 
but were one in that destiny affronted them and they rebelled, 
briefly, in their books. To investigate what great and little men 
had made of mystery. To discover that men had faced the in- 
scrutable and wrung from it a real, if fragmentary, meaning; had 
faced chaos and subdued it to a true, if tragically brief, order. ‘To 
display the continuities of fate and death, of hope and anguish, of 
ecstasy and despair, glowing through fogs of pettiness but glimpsed 
for a moment. To learn what shadow man had cast upon eternity 
and to consider it for one’s guidance, for one’s solace, or one’s 
reconciliation.... There is no need to rehearse the degeneration 
that brought the classics departments to their present sterility. 
They are today a sunless attic wherein incompetents outnumber 
gallant men who fight a cause lost these fifty years. My point is 
that the decay was inevitable and that the opportunity to quicken 
the souls of college students has passed to the English department. 
It hovers there still, that opportunity. But it will not hesitate for 
very long. If you hold to the dissecting tools, the historians, newly 
refreshed by contact with the world outside the legislatures, will 
attract it away from you. 

You cannot quicken the minds and spirits of young people by 
teaching graduate students how to pursue a source through forty 
dubious relationships. The witch-hunt of alleged borrowings, the 
study of languages never spoken and hardly ever read by writers of 
English, have nothing to do with life. The a fortiori asserts that 
they have, therefore, nothing whatever to do with literature. What 
is more immediate, only the undergraduates ask for light. God 
knows, I have written enough doubts of undergraduate interest in 
education and capacity for it. But so far as the college student of 
today wants true education, the desire exists only in the under- 
graduate body. So far as there is eagerness, so far as there is 
generosity and aspiration in American youth, they are there. 
The heaped-up experience of the race, that is literature; and 
leading young people to be aware of it, that is teaching. 

You will not feel the impotence of a man whose life’s work is 
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proved worthless before his eyes, if you decide to stand on the side 
ofthe humanities. But if you decide to be merely a grave-robber — 
well, we know the pedants, you and I. The world knows them, 
too — and the psychiatrists. 


IV 


The decision to stand for the light will not remove all dangers 
from your path. It at once forces another choice on you: shall you 
flirt with popularization? You know the type, for every English 
department contains at least one specimen, and they are a cursing 
in the mouths of all men. We need not analyze them — need not 
determine whether their uncleanliness springs from the illusion of 
democracy, or from a sense of inferiority engendered by the bally- 
hoo of the pedants, or from some still more deeply egoistic motive. 
By the size of their courses, alas, you will know them, for the worth- 
less and the empty-minded, preferring vaudeville to instruction, 
crowd happily into classes where they may count on entertainment. 

These songbirds have looked too enviously at William Lyon 
Phelps. Observing a career that is among the most reassuring of 
the age, they have permitted themselves to be deceived. Mr. 
Phelps has scholarship; he has also, together with a deplorable 
fluency in superlatives, enthusiasm and courage and taste and 
discrimination and a subtle intelligence. ‘The songbird, to dupli- 
cate Mr. Phelps, would have to have all these qualities and some 
inner essence as well, the unknown quantity that makes the per- 
sonality of Billy Phelps. So far the formula has been impotent: 
no one has become a Billy Phelps. But dozens of efforts have 
proved that an instinctive faculty for vulgarization has no part in 
the mystery.... They are the nightingales and spellbinders of 
literature, the performing seals and the comb-players and the 
royal marimba band. ‘They have perhaps conceived too highly the 
place of the saxophone in modern life. When the undergraduate 
body decides that their courses are vaudeville, it decides exactly 
right. I know them! Among their most valuable props are their 
young sons — and Junior will be quoted in lectures on Shakespeare 
and in denunciation of the “‘garbage-can school” of contemporary 
fiction. “Father,” said Junior, after glancing unobserved at Dark 
Laughter, ‘I think that Mr. Anderson has a dirty mind.” The case 
is proved: out of the mouths of babes comes the wisdom of their 
fathers. Experience has proved that a little child will always re- 
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deem a weak lecture, always retrieve the wandering attention of 
a class, always drive home a platitude. Ata very early stage of their 
development, you will remember, the movies mastered the same 
principle. 

Junior is merely one item in a systematic debauchery. Whatever 
motive inspires the songbirds, the result of their labors is a nach- 
Kiwanis corruption of taste, anaccessory prostitution of democracy. 
I heard one of them inform a radio audience that he had complete 
confidence in the literary judgment of the people who put Calvin 
Coolidge in the White House. The non sequitur is magnificent; also, 
it necessitates final judgments. The people who put Calvin Cool- 
idge in the White House have decided that The Winning of Barbara 
Worth is a finer novel than The High Place or Jennie Gerhardt or The 
Forsyte Saga — and the nightingale who sang that roundelay has 
not, in fact, hesitated to concur. That principle of criticism would 
pronounce Uncle Tom’s Cabin incomparably the finest work of 
literary art yet produced in America — and the nightingale’s 
published opinion, in fact, dissents hardly at all from that judg- 
ment. On the strength of it, Mr. Eddie Guest’s A Heap o’ Livin’ is 
unquestionably finer art than Tristram or Renascence, though this 
particular nightingale has not yet carolled so forthrightly. The 
people who put Calvin Coolidge in the White House, you must 
understand, are fundamental in the songster’s method and in his 
aims. They are the people and wisdom will perish with them, and 
the only legitimate purpose of a college teacher is to confirm their 
obscenities and to assist in their self-corruption. 

He radiates human kindness and geniality and fellowship — all 
the luncheon-club virtues. Above all, he is reassuring to the young 
minds before him, minds that just possibly may have been dis- 
turbed in other classrooms. He makes himself one of them. Let 
not your hearts be troubled, he says to them, for I will show you 
that there is nothing in art to trouble anyone. We are all, in Mr. 
Guest’s inspired phrase, Just Folks — all of us, you and I and 
Junior and Dean Swift. In all the great, in Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Milton, was the same clay that we are made of. We 
shall go adventuring through literature, sailing seas that are forever 
placid, examining ideas that are but our own prejudices clothed in 
common words, unendangered by storms or doubts of tragedies. 
In all literature there is nothing mysterious to the common man, 
nothing beyond his grasp, nothing to disturb his self-esteem or his 
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unclean protectiveness. Literature is life — he says, corrupting the 
decency that permits his trade — and life is what the people who 
put Calvin Coolidge in the White House believe it to be. Some- 
thing not so earnest, quite, as it is real — something constructed 
out of safety and prejudice — something to be protected from faint 
doubts. He fills his act with biographical chit-chat about the 
great, telling his hearers that John Keats suffered from weak lungs, 
as indeed any of us folks were apt to do before the Life Extension 
Institute existed, but never alluding to Amy Lowell’s further no- 
tions about John Keats. He displays the sanctities, the commercial 
platitudes, and proves that all literature defends them. Shelley? 
Oh, all of us had a revolutionary phase When We Were Very 
Young: it’s nice, if one gets over it promptly. Gulliver's Travels? 
Oh, don’t let that sadden you, boys and girls, for Swift was crazy 
when he wrote it, and look at Nietzsche. The angry ape? Oh, 
I don’t think that is the true Shakespeare — read what Polonius 
says about being true to oneself. The fleshly school of poetry? Yes, 
they were daring in their day but time has dealt with them and 
The Passing of Arthur is the true spirit of that age, as Calvin Cool- 
idge’s electorate have already shown. Rabelais? The unread 
classic of male freshmen. Or Babbitt, Manhattan Transfer, Poor 
White, A Lost Lady, Jurgen, The Apple of the Eye? That, brother 
Kiwanians, is the garbage-can school of modern fiction. The true 
spirit of America is expressed in So Big. It proves that honest 
hearts get their reward, and Junior likes it, and hundreds of 
thousands of people have bought it.... No one who desired to 
minister to the herd-tastes of America has ever failed at his trade. 
Also, my dear y, there is the dog and his vomit, the sow and 
her wallowing in the mire. 

The nightingale (except an occasional specimen who has 
equipped himself with balloon tires) is at one with the pedant in 
his distrust of modern literature. I can respect the pedant more, 
even in the person of a young professor who told me pridefully 
that he had read no book written later than 1800 and tended to 
distrust everything later than 1700. His aversion is generally 
rational, whereas the songbird’s, nurtured on the securities of 
conformable opinion, is only apprehensive. The neurosis I have 
already pointed out: the sense of inferiority. Much of recent litera- 
ture challenges the inherited bases of the songbird’s life: therefore, 
all of it is contemptible. Much of it deals nakedly with areas of 
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his mind that a dogma or a fig-leaf should protect: therefore, all 
of it is base. Much of it impeaches the gemiithlichkeit of Just Folks; 
therefore, all of it should be forbidden in the public interest. 
None of it has been appraised by generations of academic opinion: 
therefore, the songbird will reject it all, lest his judgment in any 
instance be proved, retrospectively, an error. 

All of this, my dear y, you must avoid. Love of an art 
dictated your choice of a profession. Do not, then, timorously 
conclude that art stopped short with the cultivated court of the 
Empress Josephine. Be sure that life goes on, though Messrs. 
More and Babbitt feel sure that since, anyway, Rousseau, it has 
all been an illusion, and that while life goes on, necessarily art 
must go on too. The fear of modern literature, the unreasoning 
rejection of it a priori, is basically a lack of intellectual virility. 
You must have the courage of your hormones: you must prepare 
yourself to believe that departure from the ways of the fathers is 
not necessarily evil, that to write otherwise than as Aristotle or 
Pope or Landor prescribed is not necessarily anarchic, that to 
find a changing form and a changing content for the expression of 
a changing world is not necessarily contemptible. The more 
heartily you love life, the more vividly immortal art, which ex- 
presses it, will seem to you. There are many mansions — at least 
the songbird, with his preference for bungalows assures me there 
are — and to declare that a date, any date, or a theory of ethics 
or esthetics, any theory, invalidates any of them is only foolish. 
Modern life surrounds you with its unimaginable vigor, crowds in 
upon you with all its novelties of experience, presents to your eyes 
and ears such colors and sounds as no age before us has ever known 
—a superb pageant of vitality, however deplorable it may be, 
however basically despair or evil may exist in it. Shall you be 
afraid to grapple with it? When students come to you asking for 
guidance in it, will you declare that it is Rousseau or it isn’t 
Lucretius, that 1857 was the last year when art lived, or that life 
today, lacking the approval of Aristotle, should be ignored for a 
heresy hunt in the ideas of the eighteenth century? 

But, of course, you will find that many of your colleagues — all 
of them, I venture to say, who are worth a damn — if not as deeply 
learned in modern literature as they are in the correspondence of 
Ben Jonson, are at least willing to grant its legitimacy. Loving 
literature, you will have only occasional trouble with them. You 
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will, however, face trouble in the obligation I now venture to set 
for you. In departments of English, American literature is a poor 
relation — or rather, on the town. And that is a condition that, 
whatever subjects you teach, I ask you to fight against. I shall not 
repeat the declaration, made often enough before Emerson’s 
American Scholar and often enough since Van Wyck Brooks’s 
America’s Coming of Age, that the time has come to legitimatize 
American literature. The time had come long before Emerson, 
and I ask you merely to labor for its recognition in the colleges — 
to help conquer their timidity and renovate their point of view. 
If valid subjects for the Ph.D. in English literature are about ex- 
hausted, those in American literature have hardly been touched. 
Seemingly, they will not be. In New England, research about the 
“Concord school’? and its contemporaries is freely authorized. 
In New York, contaminated by intellectuals who have never read 
Whitman and never studied Poe, dissertations on either are per- 
missible. In the South, perhaps, you could write one about the 
Methodist hymns of 1850. But anywhere else a thesis in American 
literature must come down no later than 1800. And in all the 
colleges, East, West, or South, it is far better to study English 
literature. This condition is an open scandal and I describe it no 
further. I merely ask you to do what you can do to overcome it. 
Here is the nineteenth century in America, a period full to over- 
flowing with the stupendous vitality of our race — and the colleges 
shudder away from it. If the scholar has any duty to society, 
Emerson defined it for him: it is to increase our awareness of our- 
selves. If the teacher has any obligation, it is to clarify his students’ 
ideas of their race. Let that be one major effort of your career. 
I say nothing of the magnificent opportunities open to you in 
American literature. They are there but whether you shall try to 
seize them is a personal problem and I am content, for, if the 
English department doesn’t, the historians will. Already they are 
inside the fence, convinced at last that art is more important in 
the world than acts of legislatures. They will beat you there, as 
they are beating you elsewhere, if you are not vigilant. 


Vv 

I have described, dear ——y, an English department which 
drifts placidly toward damnation. As I examine the tendencies in 
our colleges I cannot speak otherwise. On the one hand, the cheer- 
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leaders and the songbirds pander to the mean ideals of democracy; 
on the other hand, the linguists try to make literature an exact 
science, and devotees of what is erroneously called the historical 
method try to make it an inexact science, and both are loathesome. 
It is not, as yet, that the department is dominated by inferior men: 
the future might seem brighter if that were true. Not inferior men 
are responsible for the degradation, but mistaken men. They have 
chosen Baal, of their own will to worship him. The department 
progressively divorces itself from the art of literature, and in the 
end, if present tendencies continue, it will formally free itself from 
art and take an autonomous if minor place among the pseudo- 
sciences. 

Your part is to resist this tendency, to offer no doves to Baal. 
Simply remember what so many of your colleagues will have for- 
gotten or denied: that literature is an art. That art is a living 
thing, the expression of a human soul entangled with the world. 
You are dealing with the imaginative projection of experience — 
the experience of men in whom desire was once as hot and fear 
as cold as ever they can be in you. Save only as your machinery 
of research and your baggage of linguistics may serve to make you 
more aware Of life itself, you must deny and disregard them. They 
will do far less for your teaching than one moment of perception. 
You must be yourself a kind of artist — as, indeed, the best teachers 
of literature have always been poets or novelists or dramatists or 
philosophers but incompletely finished. I do not mean that a 
teacher of literature is, rightly, a man who would be a poet if 
only he could write poetry. I mean that the communication of 
literature to students is a form of the imaginative expression of 
experience, and is subject to the principles of creation, not to those 
of dissection. It is an act of imaginative union, the fructification of 
life for which we have found but one word, and that word art. 
It is an identification with Shakespeare or Swift or Carlyle, and 
with the world in which they rejoiced and despaired — not a 
mechanism to ferret out their sources. The teacher of literature 
must have the ability to give vitality to experience for the benefit 
of his students; which is, let me wearily point out once more, a 
form of artistic interpretation, of creation, of synthesis. If he has 
that ability, he may call upon the scholarly resources to widen his 
horizon and to deepen his experience, if he pleases. If he lacks it, 
even though he surpass in scholarly attainments all his predeces- 
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sors in the profession, he will be only an empty man spouting ir- 
relevancies from a contemptible rostrum. 

Be humble! Dedication to the understanding of greatness is the 
least fee you can pay your profession. Your job is to help young 
men and women to understand what great spirits have made of 
human life. That and nothing else. It is a task that will exhaust 
your full strength and will leave you, in the end, no more respect 
for the sum of your life than falls to any of the rest of us. 

And also — be proud. In all the college, only your department 
deals with the whole of life. The rest are simplifications, abstrac- 
tions, arbitrary limitations. There is no obligation for you, through 
a feeling of inadequacy, to support your courage with a parade of 
scientific method as if literature need be made an honest woman by 
economists or psychologists. There is no need for a protective 
coloration of linguistics or charted curves, as if you were an an- 
thropologist or a statistician. Grant these other departments their 
momentary impressiveness, their item in the fads that rise and pass 
themselves off for wisdom and are swept into the dust heap. You 
have joined yourself to a stream that has flowed uninterruptedly 
from the first alphabet. Whatever obsesses the tortured spirit for a 
moment and then dies, literature does not die; and while man is 
still bewildered by his destiny, literature will not need the pro- 
tection of scientists. It is a light in darkness — a feeble one, but 
the only one that has never yet been extinguished. Remember 
that — against your competitors. Remember it, too, against 
your colleagues, refusing to let them convert that which is light 
into a darkness giving off the smell of death.... And, perpetually, 
remind them that art will find its servitors where it will, and need 
not, for all their learning, submit itself to a department of English 
equipped for the embalming of the dead. 








A HARVARD GARNER 
THE PEABODY MUSEUM 


By THEODORE HALL, ’30 


NTHROPOLOGY is one of the youngest of sciences. The 
curtain of antiquity hides the origins of mathematics and 
physics and astronomy; we can just put our fingers on the begin- 
nings of medicine and chemistry; the modern science of biology is 
several centuries old. But the triumvirate which are based on time, 
on the understanding of pre-history, the sciences of anthropology 
and zodlogy and geology, assumed their present basis little more 
than seventy-five years ago. Of these anthropology, largely 
growing out of the others, was the last to take shape. Civilized 
man had to investigate his own body and his own environment and 
his own conventions of thought before he became curious of his 
physical past and his structural relation with other races. 

The late development of anthropology as a science is also due to 
the simple fact that the significance of its materials had not there- 
tofore been discovered. Throughout history travelers had come 
upon bones and strange ruins, but no scientific thought was given 
them. They were mysteries and supported fanciful and romantic 
legends. Yet in the middle of the nineteenth century curious and 
thoughtful men, fired by the grand thesis of the evolutionary 
philosophers, were struck with the utterly new idea that there 
might be a logical connection between these queer relics and them- 
selves. One can imagine the surprise of it, as if a fundamentalist 
were to begin wondering about the bones in an ape’s hand. But 
there was at once the difficulty that these remains were sparse and 
chance-found, and until many more of them could be brought 
to light the theorizing would have to be suppositious and the 
conclusions tentative. The need, then, was to collect the data; 
anthropology had to wait for its materials. This precise task the 
Peabody Museum took upon itself at its foundation; the collections 
gathered here introduced the study of anthropology at Harvard and 
were preéminent in nurturing the science throughout the country 
at large. 
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The original momentum of the Peabody came from a Yale 
man. When Professor Othniel C. Marsh, impressed by his dis- 
coveries in a shell-heap near Newark, New Jersey, wrote during the 
autumn of 1856 to his uncle George Peabody, in London, that 
a museum of American archeology and ethnology ought to be 
established in this country, he could not have foreseen what he 
started. For Mr. Peabody gathered in the suggestion, and having 
already intended to benefit Harvard, he made use of an emissary 
to broach the proposition to President Walker in June of 1866. 
The result was that on October 16, 1866, the Corporation ac- 
cepted a deed of trust, conveying to a board of trustees the sum of 
$150,000 for the endowment of a “Museum and Professorship of 
American Archeology and Ethnology in connection with Har- 
vard University.’’ One month later fifty specimens were placed in 
a case in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in Boylston Hall, 
Professor Jeffries Wyman was appointed Curator, and the Peabody 
began. 

The date was both impressive and fortunate. For only ten years 
before had been discovered the Neanderthal skull, which started 
the speculations on prehistoric man, and the meaning of the stone 
implements found in the French caves was just coming into ac- 
ceptance. Moreover, in its second year, the Peabody acquired col- 
lections which could only have been gained at that time. The 
private archeological collection of Gabriel de Mortillet, the 
founder of French archeology and the discoverer of the Le 
Moustier remains, came into its hands; some items of these were 
the very type specimens he used to illustrate his great book, Le 
Préhistorique. In the same year the Peabody received one of the 
classical collections of the Swiss lake-dwellers, made by their 
discoverer, Clements, and likewise the great Rose collection of 
Danish archeology. What the Museum acquired so early in its 
career can never be duplicated, for these men were the first in their 
fields and their collections were the cream of the discoveries and 
subsequent laws have largely prevented any further exportation of 
archeological specimens from these regions. It was an auspicious 
year for ‘his institution. 

But all this while the Peabody was growing in another and per- 
haps more important way. Many of the historical societies and 
associations in New England began to hand over to the Museum 
their exhibits of ethnological items, which had been gathered long 
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before by colonists and traders. Indeed, it is to this latter class that 
the Peabody is especially indebted. For the New England mer- 
chants, through their trading packets and tea clippers and whaling 
ships, had a unique opportunity of coming in contact with peoples 
and races in the East and the South Seas untouched by the white 
man. The result was that the seacoast towns teemed with examples 
of savage handicraft. Many a basket and spear-head which the sea- 
captains carried home as a souvenir, as a mere curio, eventually 
reached the Peabody and proved to be an ethnological item of 
importance, priceless and never again to be duplicated. Even 
today the families of these same merchants and captains form 
a valuable source of material originally accumulated in this fashion. 
Just as the Harvard Observatory was founded to provide astro- 
nomical data for Boston ship-owners, so the Peabody finds much of 
its strength in this indirect result of the Pacific trade. 

Furthermore, the Peabody was established as a museum, unique 
in the country at the time, of American archeology, and thereby it 
stepped into a new field. It attracted the attention that only a 
pioneer can have, and from all directions began a flow of arche- 
ological material relating to the Americas. Private collectors and 
a variety of institutions made impressive gifts, and much was 
purchased, so that the Peabody took an early lead in the gathering 
of American specimens which has lasted to this day. Moreover, 
from its beginning the Peabody instigated exploration and field- 
collecting. In the first year shell heaps in New England and Florida 
were excavated and collections undertaken in Mexico and Central 
America, and within five years collectors had gone into the mound 
country of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee and the archeological 
fields of Peru and Brazil and returned with valuable additions to 
the Museum’s resources. The growth of the institution was rapid 
during these early years. 

When Professor Wyman died in 1874 the Trustees appointed 
Asa Gray as Curator, but he was pressed by other duties and in 
1875 Frederic Ward Putnam became Curator. Putnam was 
destined to serve for thirty-four years and carry the Peabody from 
its modest early status to a position as one of the great anthropolog- 
ical museums of the world. Curiously enough, the span of Put- 
nam’s association with the Peabody, as Curator and, after his 
resignation, as Honorary Director, was to include the growth of 
the Museum’s building from its earliest to its present form. For in 
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1875 the funds set apart for construction had reached the figure 
determined by Mr. Peabody and the first home of the Museum was 
completed the next year; in 1889 further addition nearly doubled 
the space available, and in 1914, through funds almost wholly 
secured by Putnam’s energy as Honorary Director, another addi- 
tion was built, which again doubled the size of the Museum, com- 
pleted it in its present form, and fulfilled the original plans of 
Louis Agassiz for a wing to the University Museum off the Geologi- 
cal Section. Furthermore, Putnam was the first and only holder of 
the Peabody Professorship, about which the Trustees had done 
nothing until 1885. In June of that year they voted its establish- 
ment and nominated Putnam, and the Corporation immediately 
confirmed the appointment. The Board of Overseers took no 
action on this appointment until 1887. The incident is not im- 
portant save for the fact that it prevented Harvard from having the 
first professor of American Archeology in an American univer- 
sity; Pennsylvania had appointed Daniel G. Brinton to a similar 
chair in 1886. 

In 1897 occurred a change in the organization of the Museum. 
The Trustees obtained a necessary legislative act and conveyed 
all the property to the Harvard Corporation. The change, how- 
ever, was almost nominal; the Trustees were to continue as the 
Faculty of the Museum, entrusted with its administration, and 
empowered to appoint, subject to the Corporation’s approval, the 
Director, the Peabody Professor, new members of the Faculty, 
curators of the separate divisions of the Museum, and holders of 
fellowships and scholarships. 

At the resignation of Putnam in 1909 Charles C. Willoughby 
was appointed Director. Since 1894 he had been in charge of the 
installation and arrangement of specimens and as Director he 
continued these interests, with the result that by the time he retired 
in 1928 the Peabody had attained a notable reputation for the 
artistry and effectiveness of its exhibitions. Mr. Willoughby was 
made Director Emeritus, and Dr. Edward Reynolds became his 
successor in the Directorship. 

This, then, is a bare outline of the Peabody’s internal history; 
an account of its external effects cannot be passed over. The state- 
ment already made concerning the part played by the Peabody in 
the study of anthropology at Harvard and throughout the country 
needs elucidation. At the outset it must not escape notice how 
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before by colonists and traders. Indeed, it is to this latter class that 
the Peabody is especially indebted. For the New England mer- 
chants, through their trading packets and tea clippers and whaling 
ships, had a unique opportunity of coming in contact with peoples 
and races in the East and the South Seas untouched by the white 
man. The result was that the seacoast towns teemed with examples 
of savage handicraft. Many a basket and spear-head which the sea- 
captains carried home as a souvenir, as a mere curio, eventually 
reached the Peabody and proved to be an ethnological item of 
importance, priceless and never again to be duplicated. Even 
today the families of these same merchants and captains form 
a valuable source of material originally accumulated in this fashion. 
Just as the Harvard Observatory was founded to provide astro- 
nomical data for Boston ship-owners, so the Peabody finds much of 
its strength in this indirect result of the Pacific trade. 

Furthermore, the Peabody was established as a museum, unique 
in the country at the time, of American archeology, and thereby it 
stepped into a new field. It attracted the attention that only a 
pioneer can have, and from all directions began a flow of arche- 
ological material relating to the Americas. Private collectors and 
a variety of institutions made impressive gifts, and much was 
purchased, so that the Peabody took an early lead in the gathering 
of American specimens which has lasted to this day. Moreover, 
from its beginning the Peabody instigated exploration and field- 
collecting. In the first year shell heaps in New England and Florida 
were excavated and collections undertaken in Mexico and Central 
America, and within five years collectors had gone into the mound 
country of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee and the archeological 
fields of Peru and Brazil and returned with valuable additions to 
the Museum’s resources. The growth of the institution was rapid 
during these early years. 

When Professor Wyman died in 1874 the Trustees appointed 
Asa Gray as Curator, but he was pressed by other duties and in 
1875 Frederic Ward Putnam became Curator. Putnam was 
destined to serve for thirty-four years and carry the Peabody from 
its modest early status to a position as one of the great anthropolog- 
ical museums of the world. Curiously enough, the span of Put- 
nam’s association with the Peabody, as Curator and, after his 
resignation, as Honorary Director, was to include the growth of 
the Museum’s building from its earliest to its present form. For in 
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1875 the funds set apart for construction had reached the figure 
determined by Mr. Peabody and the first home of the Museum was 
completed the next year; in 1889 further addition nearly doubled 
the space available, and in 1914, through funds almost wholly 
secured by Putnam’s energy as Honorary Director, another addi- 
tion was built, which again doubled the size of the Museum, com- 
pleted it in its present form, and fulfilled the original plans of 
Louis Agassiz for a wing to the University Museum off the Geologi- 
cal Section. Furthermore, Putnam was the first and only holder of 
the Peabody Professorship, about which the Trustees had done 
nothing until 1885. In June of that year they voted its establish- 
ment and nominated Putnam, and the Corporation immediately 
confirmed the appointment. The Board of Overseers took no 
action on this appointment until 1887. The incident is not im- 
portant save for the fact that it prevented Harvard from having the 
first professor of American Archeology in an American univer- 
sity; Pennsylvania had appointed Daniel G. Brinton to a similar 
chair in 1886. 

In 1897 occurred a change in the organization of the Museum. 
The Trustees obtained a necessary legislative act and conveyed 
all the property to the Harvard Corporation. The change, how- 
ever, was almost nominal; the Trustees were to continue as the 
Faculty of the Museum, entrusted with its administration, and 
empowered to appoint, subject to the Corporation’s approval, the 
Director, the Peabody Professor, new members of the Faculty, 
curators of the separate divisions of the Museum, and holders of 
fellowships and scholarships. 

At the resignation of Putnam in 1909 Charles C. Willoughby 
was appointed Director. Since 1894 he had been in charge of the 
installation and arrangement of specimens and as Director he 
continued these interests, with the result that by the time he retired 
in 1928 the Peabody had attained a notable reputation for the 
artistry and effectiveness of its exhibitions. Mr. Willoughby was 
made Director Emeritus, and Dr. Edward Reynolds became his 
successor in the Directorship. 

This, then, is a bare outline of the Peabody’s internal history; 
an account of its external effects cannot be passed over. The state- 
ment already made concerning the part played by the Peabody in 
the study of anthropology at Harvard and throughout the country 
needs elucidation. At the outset it must not escape notice how 
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fortunate was the date of the founding of the Peabody, early 
enough to sweep up on the rising tide of a new science and early 
enough to be the first definitely anthropological museum in the 
United States. The benefits to the Peabody of this priority have 
already been discussed. But the results for the country at large 
were no less important: they came from the use of the Museum as 
a focal center of the study of American ethnology, they came from 
the excellent series of publications which the Museum has been 
enabled to issue, beginning with the Annual Reports in 1868, the 
addition of monographs to the Reports in 1876, the “‘Papers of the 
Peabody Museum” series added in 1888, the ““Memoirs”’ series 
added in 1896, and the “Harvard African Studies” begun in 1916, 
and all but the last came from the wide interests of Frederic Ward 
Putnam. Great as was the richness of achievements in his thirty- 
four years as Curator here, he did not confine himself solely to the 
Peabody. In the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 he was Director of 
the Anthropological Section and gathered together such an amaz- 
ing range of exhibits that they awakened a general interest in 
anthropology and formed the nucleus of the collections which later 
became the great Field Museum. Some time later Putnam was 
made Curator of Anthropology in the American Museum of 
Natural History by a special arrangement, and he journeyed back 
and forth between Cambridge and New York, continuing his 
supervision of the Peabody and at the same time building up the 
American Museum’s work in anthropology, with important re- 
sults. Nor was this all, for in 1903 when the University of Cali- 
fornia wanted to present the subject within its walls Putnam shared 
his services with them and had much to do with planning and 
administrating the work. Through Putnam, the Peabody exerted 
a nation-wide effect. 

More general, more continuing is the influence of the students 
trained at the Peabody. Putnam was appointed to the Professor- 
ship in 1887, but until the Faculty of Arts and Sciences established 
the Division of American Archeology and Ethnology in 1890 he 
had no more than a few listeners to his public lectures and a hand- 
ful of graduate students. In 1894-95 the first regular course in 
General Anthropology was offered; it is interesting to note that the 
first assistant in this course and its instructor the next year was 
the man who first received a doctorate under the Division, the 
late George A. Dorsey, author of Why We Behave Like Human 
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Beings. From that time on courses and instructors were added 
until at the present time the Division offers two full courses, eight- 
een half-courses and seven ‘‘20”’ courses (individual research work 
under a professor). In the same span of years the enrolment has 

rown from three to four hundred and fifty. Twenty-two Doctors 
of Philosophy have been graduated. And what is the influence of 
these students? The answer lies in the work they have done and 
the anthropological positions they hold. They have conducted 
explorations in almost every single area on the globe. They have 
increased to a definite degree man’s knowledge of anthropology. 
The Thomas’s among our readers may glance at Cattell’s ““Men 
of Science,” which lists the reputable scientists in the country and 
stars one thousand of them; of those anthropologists who are 
starred well over fifty per cent received their training at the Pea- 
body Museum. 

By this time the reader may be justifiably curious about the rela- 
tion between the Museum and the teaching Division of Anthropol- 
ogy. The Peabody, as has been seen, started as an organization 
separate from Harvard and was later joined to it. But seven years 
before that the Corporation, at the impassioned instigation of 
Putnam, had established in the Faculty a Division of American 
Archeology and Ethnology (in 1903 changed to the Division of 
Anthropology) and had made the Peabody’s Curator its first pro- 
fessor. The key lies there; from that date on the Peabody and the 
Division have moved in parallel courses, sharing their personnel 
and their resources. The materials for the study of anthropology 
are gathered chiefly by the Museum and at its expense; the admin- 
istration of the Museum is in its own hands; those of its curators 
who engage in active instruction receive their whole compensation 
from the Division, their work in the Museum being voluntary. 
Research is, however, carried on both under the auspices of the 
Museum and of the Division, but in every case each profits by the 
facilities and abilities of the other. The Peabody and the Division 
are inextricably intertwined, and the line between them is almost 
purely arbitrary. 

The Director of the Peabody Museum is Mr. Donald Scott, former 
Assistant Director, who has just succeeded Dr. Edward Reynolds. 
The Faculty of the Museum is composed of President Lowell, Mr. 
Scott, Professor Roland P. Dixon, Professor Alfred M. Tozzer, Pro- 
fessor Thomas Barbour, Mr. Ingersoll Bowditch and Mr. John C. 
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Phillips. In the Museum proper Professors Dixon, Tozzer and Ear- 
nest A. Hooton are Curators respectively of Ethnology, Middle 
American Archeology and Ethnology, and Somatology. There are 
fifteen other curators, assistant curators, associates and honorary as- 
sistants. In the Division proper Dr. Tozzer is Chairman and he 
and Drs. Dixon and Hooton are professors; there are two in- 
structors and tutors and three assistants. 

By title, the Peabody is a museum. But it holds its function to be 
something else than an exhibition of picturesque anthropological 
material. The groundwork of collection has been laid, a great 
mass of material is in its keeping, and the Peabody now finds itself 
in a period of transition, a period of reorganization which will 
transform what was fundamentally an exhibition hall into an 
instrument of training and research in the science of anthropology. 
The means toward this endeavor include every aspect of the 
Museum’s functioning. 

There is first the necessity of making the collections orderly and 
accessible to the intelligent study of undergraduates and graduates. 
During the past two or three years the staff has been especially 
concerned with a scientific rearrangement of the Museum’s re- 
sources, to the purpose of showing a broad and comprehensive 
view of the materials of world anthropology. The magnitude of the 
task may be realized from the statement that there are in the 
Museum over a million individual specimens. Of these, only be- 
tween five and ten per cent are on display in cases. The remainder, 
heretofore, had been roughly labeled and put away in storage, 
inaccessible to the student, so that the value of the Museum’s col- 
lections could not be clearly shown. In spite of the difficulty of 
securing workers for the expert and responsible task of sorting over 
this material and labeling it more fully, the greater part of it is 
being examined and arranged systematically in storage cases. 
During the process items came to light which the Peabody did not 
know it possessed. By next Commencement it is hoped that the 
whole collection of the Peabody will be stored safely and placed so 
that any item can be found when it is wanted. 

Furthermore, the arrangement of nearly one half of the display 
material is being altered so that the halls will constitute a vast 
reference book of anthropology based on racial and linguistic 
groups in one dimension and successive cultures and handicrafts 
in another, and many of the exhibits have already been arranged 
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synoptically to show the phases of development in a single people 
or area. The process of adequate labeling is under way, necessitat- 
ing a vast amount of research in comparison and correlation of the 
items. This is a difficult project which will take some years to 
finish, but when it is done the Peabody will have very greatly 
increased its force as a teaching instrument. 

Tied up with this aspect is the necessity of a complete card 
catalogue of the Museum’s items. Work on this is proceeding as 
fast as possible, but the task is a long one (the cataloguing of the 
European collection alone took thirty thousand cards) and the cost 
of cataloguing the whole Museum cannot even be estimated. Yet 
some day it must be done, if only to show accurately what is in 
stock. Its use from an academic or scientific point of view would be 
much greater. 

The items of the Peabody which are on display form a striking 
collection whose richness is apparent even to the layman. Some of 
them are of peculiar interest. In a case just inside the door of the 
North American room are a few specimens of great rarity, ex- 
amples of the handiwork of the Eastern Massachusetts Indians at 
the time of the early white settlers. The baskets and long bow date 
from 1660; the bow itself is of a strange shape and one which 
indicates a high degree of artisanship, formed as it is with a scien- 
tific adaptation to stresses. This is the bow which was used as 
a model for the one on the seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. In another case are two buffalo robes, elaborately 
decorated, which Lewis and Clark brought back from the Western 
Crees in their expedition of 1804. One of these was subsequently 
presented to Thomas Jefferson, and came into the Peabody’s 
hands from the Boston Museum. The Museum possesses a blanket 
made by the Chimmesyan Indians of the Northwest coast, fash- 
ioned of mountain goat wool in an intricate and beautiful design, 
which is the only complete one of its sort in existence. There is 
also a feather blanket made by the Maidu Indians in California, 
which came from Fort Sutter in 1841, and which is of great value 
and rarity. The collection of Indian arrowheads and implements 
which Henry Thoreau gathered in his rambles around Concord is 
in another case. It takes half a small room to exhibit the Abbott 
collection of prehistoric Indian relics discovered in the Delaware 
Valley. The Peabody has many examples of the stone-bladed 
adze, specialized to a high degree by the pre-Algonquian races 
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in New England. Most of these came from early graves in Maine. 
Also on exhibition is a great part of the material which was 
gathered in New Jersey, from shell heaps and excavations, during 
a thirty-year search under Putnam’s direction in an effort to find 
traces of pre-glacial man. There are case after case of relics of the 
Plains Indians, head-dresses, war implements and utensils of all 
sorts, which were collected by the frontiersmen. Of the material 
from the Indians of the Southwest, the Basket-Makers and Cliff- 
Dwellers, it may be said that the Peabody has the best and most 
complete collection in any museum. 

An item of especial interest is the Calaveras skull, about which 
an anthropological furore raged in the last century. In 1866 some 
miners were sinking a shaft in Calaveras County, California, and 
came upon this skull at a depth of a hundred and thirty feet in 
a layer of Middle Tertiary gravel. If one could trust its position, 
that would indicate a great age and would prove the presence in 
America of a race of prehistoric men even older than Neanderthal 
man. But unfortunately the skull did not differ very greatly from 
the skulls of historic Indians in that region and the artifacts — the 
crude utensils and implements — found with it bore a marked 
similarity to those of a much later date, and scientists were forced 
to conclude that the remains had been washed down into Middle 
Tertiary gravel from one of the nearby limestone caves. Bret 
Harte refers to the discovery of the Calaveras relics in an amusing 
poem which follows: 


THE SOCIETY UPON THE STANISLAUS 


I reside at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James; 
I am not up to small deceit, or any sinful games; 

And I’ll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislow. 


But first I would remark, that it is not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 

And, if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim, 

To lay for that same member for to “‘put a head” on him. 


Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 
Than the first six months’ proceedings of that same society, 
Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones 
That he found within a tunnel near the tenement of Jones. 
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Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 

From those same bones, an animal that was extremely rare: 

And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules. 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said he was at fault. 
It seemed he had been trespassing on Jones’s family vault: 

He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 


Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass, — at least, to all intent; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 


Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order — when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 


For, in less time than I write it, every member did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of a paleozoic age; 

And the way they heaved those fossils in their anger was a sin, 
Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of Thompson in. 


And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 

For I live at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James; 
And I’ve told in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislow. 


The exhibits from middle America or Mexico and Central 
America, a field in which the Peabody was a pioneer, form the 
high point in range and completeness among the Museum’s col- 
lections. These are due to the long-continued interest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch. The Peabody has more original speci- 
mens from this section than all the other museums in the country 
combined. It is particularly rich in the remains of the Maya 
people, who lived in southeastern Mexico and the northern portion 
of Central America, and who developed a civilization unequalled 
in the New World. They perfected a system of recording time and 
their calendar was brought forward without a break from 580 B.c. 
until 1561 A.D., when Bishop Landa destroyed numbers of Mayan 
books preserved by the priests in Yucatan. Only three manu- 
scripts escaped this destruction; a reproduction of the best of these, 
the Dresden Codex, is among the Maya exhibits, and copies of the 
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other two are in the Museum library. Their system has been tran- 
scribed into our terms by Dr. H. J. Spinden, Curator of Mexican 
Archeology and Ethnology, and the dates upon many of the relics 
can be understood. The oldest of these so far discovered is carved 
upon a jadeite statuette and corresponds to May 16, 98 B.c. These 
people were artists at fashioning stone and bone and shell, and 
their carving and decorating are almost classically beautiful. In- 
deed, one of the Peabody’s chief treasures is a pair of carved slabs 
from Piedras Negras in Guatemala which formed the lintels of 
doorways in a temple and which, though carved mostly in bas- 
relief, have several human figures sculptured almost in the round 
in a fashion and style closely resembling ancient Greek work. 
Jade was a favorite material for tablets and beads and other 
ornaments, and some of the teeth in human remains from the 
tombs are delicately inlaid with jade discs; such was the love of 
ornament among the nobles of this people that this strange work 
was not dentistry but decoration. From the sacred cities of stone 
which the Mayans built the Peabody has many examples of their 
stone carving. In the Middle American hall is a colonnade of 
reproductions of the great steles (upright blocks of stone) and altars, 
and neighboring cases contain slabs of elaborate sculptured work. 
Mayan art, indeed, is coming to be highly regarded for its own 
sake, apart from any archeological interest; the Fogg Museum is 
now exhibiting a collection of Mayan examplars loaned by the 
Peabody, and Paul Manship, the sculptor, recently visited the 
Peabody to select specimens for an exhibition at the Century Club 
in New York. From the country south of Lake Nicaragua the 
Museum has collected some pottery, a buff, unpainted ware, which 
for sheer unadorned excellence of outline surpasses anything else 
made in the Americas. 

The European collection, based on the notable collections of the 
early archeologists already mentioned, is without doubt the finest 
in the country. The material is diverse enough to show every stage 
of culture and it has been arranged synoptically in table cases 
and geographically in cabinets to present an especially complete 
view of ancient European archeology. 

Of the collection from the Pacific Islands it can safely be said 
that it forms one of the most comprehensive in the world. One of 
the greatest sources of its excellence was Alexander Agassiz, who 
though primarily a naturalist, showed his characteristic breadth of 
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interest by bearing the ethnological needs of the Peabody Museum 
constantly in mind. In particular the material collected from 
primitive races before the advent of the white man is scarcely to be 
duplicated elsewhere, and the specimens which the missionaries, 
traders and whalers brought back are beyond price. The Peabody 
has three of the famous feather capes from Hawaii; only two 
feathers from each bird could be used and the species is now ex- 
tinct. These capes are as fine as any that exist outside of the Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu. But the growth of the Pacific Island collec- 
tion is by no means over. One of these feather capes, for example, 
was received from a donor in Newton only a year or two ago. The 
collection has been further enriched by recent accessions from Mr. 
W. Lloyd Warner, who spent some months among the Australian 
bushmen, the Murngin Tribe of Northeast Arnheim Land, and 
brought back ethnological material which fills a case in the Pacific 
Island hall. These people proved to have a higher degree of 
culture than is generally believed, and their handicraft is interest- 
ing. 

The Peabody has an excellent collection of African material, 
much of which it owes to the activity of the late Oric Bates, former 
Curator of African Archeology and Ethnology, and Founder and 
Editor of the Harvard African Studies. In range it extends from 
Egypt to Southwest Africa. To be noted in passing are the small 
baskets from the Sudanese tribes which closely resemble, in ma- 
terial, technique and color, the examples from Egyptian graves 
more than three thousand years old; the crude musical instruments 
of the Central African negroes which are the type forms for many 
of our modern instruments; and the specimens of brass casting, 
made by the wax-mold process which certain tribes in the north- 
west portion of Central Africa must have learned from the Portu- 
guese in the fifteenth century. The collections of Asiatic archr- 
ology and ethnology are representative but not extensive. 

A collection which should be of great value to the student has 
been arranged in a special room by Professor Dixon. It exhibits 
the types of utensils, weapons and handicrafts of all sorts among all 
races in a synoptic view of the development of techniques. In it 
one can trace, for example, the development of textiles from simple 
matting to the complicated fabrics of Peru — or that of ceramics 
from the undried vessels of early man to the finest enamel and 
cloisonné of Japan. 
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One further collection may be mentioned, that of osteology. In 
Dr. Hooton’s care, the Museum possesses several thousand human 
crania and other skeletal materials, which are used in the study of 
physical anthropology. A few specimens from this collection are 
selected for exhibition, such as the typical skulls of various races 
and abnormally shaped skulls brought about by artificial deforma- 
tion in infancy and examples of primitive trepanning. In the 
realms of physical anthropology, archeology (the science of the 
more lasting remains of men, of the cultures of stone and metals 
and bone, and hence usually applicable to the more ancient races) 
and ethnology (the science which treats of the ephemeral remains 
of man and hence more usually of recent or contemporary races), 
on all the sides of the great study of man, anthropology, the Pea- 
body Museum has materials of the first order in hand for its pur- 
pose as a training and research center. 

Some of these were purchased, a much larger part came as gifts, 
a good share were brought back from the Peabody’s own expedi- 
tions. In spite of small pecuniary resources, the Peabody has con- 
ducted explorations from the beginning. Feeling the need for 
more of this sort of work in 1882, Putnam appealed to the public 
for funds with so generous a return that the Peabody set about 
exploration in Ohio and among the Plains Indians and in Central 
America on a larger scale than before. The first of a long series of 
expeditions to Central America occurred in 1891, when representa- 
tives of the Peabody prosecuted at Copan, in Honduras, the first 
important excavations on a Mayan site. 

Recent expeditions fully illustrate the importance of this side of 
the Museum’s work; many of them have been described at some 
length in the public prints and the details need not be filled in. 
The Peabody has done a very full share of work among the Indians 
and the Indian remains in the Southwest. Notable expeditions to 
that region were those under the leadership of Dr. A. V. Kidder, 
present curator of Southwestern Archeology, begun in 1914 and 
carried on in subsequent years up to 1923 by S. J. Guernsey in 
accordance with plans outlined by Dr. Kidder. During the War 
this work was interrupted for two years. The net result of these ex- 
plorations was an increase in our knowledge of Southwestern 
archeology through the discovery of Basket-Maker remains in 
a region where they had not previously been reported. So little 
was known about these people that their remains had only been 
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reported from a single restricted area in Utah. The importance of 
this discovery is due to the fact that this culture represents the 
earliest group of which we have any knowledge in the Southwest, 
antedating and in many cases underlying Cliff-Dweller remains, 
and setting back farther into the past the first known occupations 
of this region by man. Another Southwestern study, with field- 
work extending over five years and now drawing to a close, was 
made possible only through the careful accumulation of small gifts. 
The same kind of source has provided money for other field expedi- 
tions in the Ohio mound region and in Georgia and the mountains 
of the South. 

In the Mayan region field-work had been carried on for years 
with funds provided by several generous benefactors, notably the 
late Charles P. Bowditch whose stimulating interest in this field 
has already been mentioned, but Mayan exploration, in which the 
Peabody was once preéminent, can now be undertaken to only 
a limited extent. The Museum has the trained men and the inter- 
est, but it has not the funds to do much work in that field. 

The Peabody has been able to keep workers in Africa for several 
years past, chiefly through the support of Mrs. Oric Bates and in 
lesser degree through the gifts of other friends of the Museum 
interested in Africa. Considerable material has been brought back 
for exhibition and study, and field-work in languages, archzologi- 
cal and ethnological matters, especially among African races un- 
touched by the whites, has turned out of extreme and almost 
unique value. There is now in Africa Mr. John B. Charlesworth, 
a distinguished graduate of Cambridge, who was unable in Eng- 
land to round out sufficient funds for his work and for whom, when 
he came to this country, the Peabody found enough to defray his 
expenses partially. Though the rest is at his own expense, he is 
under the auspices of the Museum, and his report, when it comes 
out, will be in the name of the Peabody. What Mr. Charlesworth is 
doing in Africa should prove valuable. He is living among the 
Basukuma in Shinyanga, Tanganyika Territory, a tribe almost 
unknown by white men, whose culture has not changed for ages, 
and is collecting their handiwork in all stages of its manufacture. 
He will not bring back merely an iron spear-head; he will have 
a specimen of the ore which they mine themselves, he will have the 
implements with which they mine it and refine it and forge it into 
shape, he will have an example of the spear-head at every change 
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which it undergoes until it is ready for use. The arts of metal- 
working and wood-working and pottery and basketry, as practiced 
by this tribe, will each provide examples, so that we can under- 
stand how these primitive people make the utensils of their daily 
life. 

Three years ago some friends of the Peabody came forward with 
the information that there was a rich and unworked archeological 
field in Coclé province of the Republic of Panama. After Dr. 
Tozzer and Dr. Hooton had inspected the ground and the Peabody 
had found the necessary funds, a small expedition was dispatched, 
consisting merely of one experienced graduate worker, loaned for 
the purpose by the Carnegie Institute on the condition of a small 
salary to be paid by the Peabody, and one graduate student who 
served without pay. The resources of this modest expedition 
came from the remnants of a prior Central American exploration 
gift which had been carefully saved, the gifts of two or three 
friends, and a very little from the Museum’s funds. The two men 
returned with a rich hoard. There were collections of gold and 
jadeite ornaments and of elaborate carvings on teeth and horn. 
There-was a figurine, probably the image of a deity, carved from 
the fossil tooth of a dwarf elephant of a species which once roamed 
that region, and overlaid intricately and elaborately with gold. 
There were thirty other ceremonial objects of horn and teeth, 
quantities of stone weapons and utensils, and bags of the fragments 
of beautiful and unusual pottery. This year a larger expedition is 
working on the same ground, formed of two paid members and two 
volunteer graduate students. But the Peabody, to accomplish that, 
had to combine with the Brooklyn Museum and one private mu- 
seum, the Peabody to provide half the funds and receive half the 
material. It was the only way the expedition could be sent back to 
Panama at all. Now the interesting fact about the discoveries of the 
first expedition is that the objects collected were the first of their 
sort ever found in that region, and furthermore they exhibit a 
hitherto unknown culture, unrelated to the cultures on either side, 
which would appear to be the remains of a colonizing expedition 
from northern South America. The material is near geographi- 
cally to the Mayan but bears no relation to it. Very possibly 
this Panamanian culture will prove to be an important link be- 
tween other American civilizations, but it is at present something 
of a mystery. And it is likely to remain so for a while, for the 
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Museum hasscanty funds to give these objects thestudy they deserve. 

The only other work which the Peabody is now able to maintain 
in the field is the joint expedition with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, now in its third season of archeological exploration in 
Czechoslovakia. Last year a reconnaissance expedition, com- 
posed of Dr. V. J. Fewkes of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. R. W. Ehrich, a graduate student at the 
Peabody, and a number of untrained but enthusiastic graduate 
students who paid their own way, examined the site of Homolka. 
It was a previously unknown fortress, palisaded, nearly surrounded 
by water and a morass, which had been constructed by Nordics in 
the earliest days of the bronze age. Partial excavation sufficed to 
prove what it was and to expose the ground plan, and a quantity of 
stone and bronze implements and unique pottery were discovered. 
The find has an important bearing on European archeology be- 
cause this region was the pathway of all the migrations which 
peopled Europe and each of them left definite remains. Aside from 
the value of the material, the expedition had the happiest results. 
For it was the first time that foreigners had been permitted to 
undertake a serious excavation in Czechoslovakia, a concession 
brought about through Czech gratitude for the part America was 
playing at Geneva, and the work of the expedition was so well 
thought of that it was favorably discussed in the Czech Parliament 
and received the formal thanks of the Minister of Education, who 
also invited the expedition to continue its project. Furthermore, 
when other American institutions made advances to the Czech 
Government to enter the field, they were informed that Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania had the rights to this Czecho- 
slovakian exploration. The effect of the expedition’s careful 
work spread into neighboring countries, and Yugo-slavia and 
Hungary have formally invited the expedition to carry on similar 
excavation within their own boundaries. 

This year the men from Peabody are back in the field once more, 
aided by funds which the American School for Prehistoric Research 
has provided. The Czech Government has granted liberal terms 
in the disposition of the material found, taking only the ‘“‘uniques” 
and a minor half of the remainder, leaving to the explorers a rich 
collection, a good share of which will eventually find its way to the 
Peabody. Yet, though arrangements have been made to keep two 
men on the job long enough to make a complete report, there is the 
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familiar tale of no money for extended research on the material 
and no money for publication. 

But the Peabody is wholly glad to undertake such joint expedi- 
tions, for each partner gains more than either could alone, and it at 
least allows the Peabody to gather the raw material in the faith that 
some day funds will turn up with which to examine closely the dis- 
coveries. Furthermore, the Peabody Museum is steadily advanc- 
ing the policy of providing for subsequent study and publication as 
a necessary expense of each expedition. The Directors have no 
hesitation in claiming that the Peabody has gained more cents in 
value to each dollar of money expended on these expeditions than 
could reasonably be expected. The total cost to the Museum of the 
expeditions to Panama and the expeditions to Czechoslovakia, over 
a period of two years, is equivalent to the cost of one small and 
usual research as reckoned by most other institutions, and scarcely 
exceeds the price of a single, high-class, domestic automobile. 
How important are special gifts may be known when it is realized 
that the Peabody has only an income of about two or three 
thousand dollars a year to spend on field-work. The Peabody has 
less money to acquire specimens than to preserve those already in 
its cases, has still less money to go into the field and secure unique 
material first-hand than to purchase specimens, and as for funds 
with which to carry on the long and difficult study necessary to 
understand the material, there are scarcely any. 

But nevertheless the research in all this material goes on, slowly 
at times, yet steadily and effectively. In the laboratories of the 
Museum at the present time archeologists are examining speci- 
mens from Coclé, Czechoslovakia, and Arizona. Mr. Cosgrove is 
studying examples of pottery from the Mimbres valley, in southern 
New Mexico, and the results will be published with the aid ofa grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Dr. C. S. Coon is at 
work upon a new edition of Ripley’s classic Races of Europe, with the 
backing ofa grant from the Milton Fund. Dr. Hooton’s remarkable 
and really spectacular studies in the physical measurements of 
criminals, by which he can generalize upon what color hair is most 
usual in forgers and whether murderers have blue eyes or not, is 
still under way. Mr. Warner, having come back from an anthro- 
pological study of Australian bushmen, is applying the same prin- 
ciples of scientific examination to a more civilized group, the towns- 
people of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and the results promise to 
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be novel and interesting. Not only do associates of the Peabody 
conduct research within its walls, but scientists are attracted from 
elsewhere. Dr. Rudolph Schuller of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania was recently at work upon Central American 
linguistics making use of material which cannot be found in any 
other place. Mr. Emil W. Haury of Gila Pueblo, Arizona, is study- 
ing the Mary Hemenway archeological collections from the 
Southwest, gathered nearly fifty years ago and so far unstudied for 
lack of funds. The Museum is not only glad to have these men here 
but it wishes to invite more anthropologists to come here for re- 
search; it not only enables the Peabody to serve the country at 
large, but the functioning of such experts helps to clarify the 
Peabody’s knowledge of its own resources and this in turn assists 
the instruction of students in the Division. 

One of the purposes of the Museum is to maintain reciprocal re- 
lations with other anthropological museums in this country and 
abroad, not only in sharing projects and information, but to ex- 
change publications and especially collections. This last is one of 
the best ways the Peabody has to fill the gaps in its shelves. In ex- 
change for duplicates here the Peabody can choose those items 
offered in return which it most needs, and avoid the unnecessary 
accumulation of duplicate material which miscellaneous gifts so 
often bring about. 

The Museum’s series of publications have already been men- 
tioned. In spite of the fact that in matter of this type the Museum 
cannot expect to receive more than half the costs from the sale of 
the publications, the series is kept going by a small share of the 
operating budget. Yet it is painfully true that much work in 
anthropology that has been done and is now being done is not 
given to the world because funds for the publication of the results 
are almost wholly lacking. Each field expedition and research of 
any importance ought by rights to have its report given a perma- 
nent form, but as long as the Peabody has to gather almost all its 
publication funds independently, from small gifts, there is little 
hope that it can keep up with the source material available. A 
whole year’s work, for example, in the anthropometric studies of 
Harvard sons and fathers and Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 
daughters and mothers, awaits only the means of publication, and 
the data to be revealed are of much wider import than that already 
disclosed in a journalistic report. 
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Its library is one of the prides of the Museum. The chief feature 
and that which makes it unique among anthropological libraries is 
a complete subject and author catalogue of all articles in anthro- 
pological magazines and journals and series publications. Since 
much material of great importance is printed in this form the value 
of the catalogue to the student is apparent. Along with these con- 
tinuations and a representative collection of books on the subject, 
the library is rich in photographs and manuscripts, and on its 
shelves are many of the above-mentioned reports awaiting publi- 
cation but accessible to those interested. Dr. Dixon is the libra- 
rian. 

In this description of the Peabody’s resources its main purpose as 
a teacher of anthropology must not be lost sight of. All its material 
on display and much that is stored away in cabinets is used directly 
in instruction. The laboratory facilities are adequate for all aca- 
demic work in the museum, but there is a special problem in the 
training of graduate students. A part of the requirement for the 
Ph.D. is active work in the field, and the technique of such opera- 
tions is an integral part of the preparation of any man who intends 
to become an archeologist or anthropologist. But the Peabody is 
often unable to send a man into the field unless his means are such 
that he can defray a good share of his own expenses. The Museum 
usually pays the actual costs of the student while at work on an 
expedition, his room and board and immediate transportation in 
the field. Sometimes students take responsible charge of an expedi- 
tion, and in equity the Peabody should make them some special 
return. But transportation to and from Cambridge must almost 
always be met by the student. Thus students in easy pecuniary 
situations can be given opportunities for training which are denied 
to students less well off. The Museum is eager to end this inequality 
and to provide all students with the practice in field work which 
their profession demands, but a lack of funds hampers this en- 
deavor. 

To offset these obstacles, an amusing device is being employed in 
an old boiler room in the basement to instruct all students in the 
excavation of actual burials. In boxes seven feet square and two 
and a half feet deep, the instructors place skeletons and grave 
furniture in a variety of positions and cover them over with earth. 
Graduate students are then required to dig up, describe, photo- 
graph and identify these remains as seriously as if they had come 
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upon them in Thibet. The scheme has aroused enthusiasm and 
works well. 

As has already been more than hinted at, the Peabody is pre- 
vented by a lack of funds from fully accomplishing the great 
amount of work it is equipped to perform. When it undertook 
three years ago to sharpen its energies and facilities in the function 
of teaching, the need for increased endowment was realized; efforts 
to obtain it, however, were cut short in the financial depression. 
The Corporation understood the need and generously allocated 
half a million dollars from the Wyeth bequest; with economy this 
provides a sufficient income for present operations but allows no 
} means for expansion. The Peabody will make no efforts to augment 
| this endowment while the depression lasts, believing, as an official 

states, that more pressing needs for funds are present in a time of 

public emergency. It should be noted at once that the Peabody 

has no intentions of any immediate physical expansion. The 

present quarters are adequate if care is taken in the selection of 
) items for display and the apportionment of storage and card cata- 
| logue space is handled economically. The Museum staff prides it- 
self upon the intelligent organization of work and the planned 
distribution of duties which have made possible the solution of so 
many almost overwhelming arrangement problems. Much of this 
achievement is likewise due to the excellence of the personnel and 
the spirit of loyalty to the Peabody which all its members exhibit. 
But though splendid work is being done, a few financial needs of 
the Peabody require a brief mention. 

The exhibition halls which are so necessary to the instruction of 
students are without adequate lighting, so that on dark days and 
late afternoons they are quite useless. This defect could be wholly 
remedied for five thousand dollars. 

A constant and important need is for funds with which to publish 
the reports of field expeditions and research projects. This has al- 
ready been sufficiently described. 

The display collections are crowded, making inspection some- 
times difficult; to carry out the Museum’s plans a number of new 
cases must be obtained. This would not be inexpensive, because 
cases which are able to keep all dust and insects from the treasures 
within are not easy to obtain. 

Within the building, laboratories and special equipment for re- 
search are still needed. As an example there are the highly intri- 
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cate and specialized statistical computing machines used by Dr. 
Hooton in his anthropometric analysis of criminals, which were ob- 
tained, as is so often the case, solely through his own efforts. 

The Peabody feels that it should be able to invite experts from 
other institutions to study problems of demonstrated importance 
within its collections and to reimburse them for their pains. 

The need for providing field-work for all its graduate students 
must not be forgotten. This really effects an economy, since it would 
result in a reduction of expenses for hired personnel. Allied with 
this is the general need for means to send expeditions into the field 
when opportunity offers. The Peabody is often obliged to decline 
attractive possibilities which its interests would lead it to pursue. 

The Peabody is forced to watch its most promising students 
grow up in its tutelage and move off to other institutions, although 
there is an immense amount of material on which to employ them 
here. It cannot afford to ask them to continue with the problems 
which cry out for attention. 

Already the Peabody under Dr. Reynolds’s stimulating guidance 
has charted a course which will occupy its attentions during the 
next few years. The rearrangement of the display collections is not 
yet completed; the descriptive labeling is scarcely begun; the 
cataloguing of the whole collection (there exists now only a listing 
of specimens in the order in which they were received, and even 
that is incomplete) will take five years. The Museum’s plans to use 
the staff on organized problems developed by the Museum itself, to 
extend further its use as a teaching implement, to conduct field 
expeditions primarily as scientific researches and not as mere hunts 
for specimens, cannot be fulfilled overnight. 

But the Peabody Museum is heading in the right direction when 
it takes the instruction of students as its aim. It is, after all, a part 
of the University, and the University’s job is to teach men. The 
very materials of the Museum are necessary to that purpose, and 
successful in so far as they clearly exhibit the steps in the growth and 
multiplicity of mankind and in the evolution of material cultures. 
Orderly arrangement, adequate description, easy accessibility are 
stages to that clearness. And the progress of thought in these 
matters only goes on when a man is given time and means to sit 
down with a handful of bones or a tray of pottery until he discovers 
something that no one before him has seen. To gather the mate- 
rials and think upon them is science’s only way. That the Peabody 
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is doing its part is shown by the quality of the students who have 
studied in its halls and done work in the world, by the quantity of 
the students it now helps on their way, by the number of learned 
men from all countries who are attracted to it every year in order 
to study what no museum but the Peabody can put in their hands. 
And if the Peabody takes years to arrange its collections and 
describe them and catalogue them, with the end not yet in sight, 
one should not be impatient. Perfection in a museum is impossible. 








THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


S THE editor of a Harvard periodical, as a teacher of compo- 

sition at Harvard, as an explorer of official Harvard reports, 

the Graduate has read an enormous quantity of Har- 

sy = ole on = vard writing. The discipline has added to his spiritual 

stature but also it has sometimes given him moments of 

sharp pain. At such times he has believed it possible to recognize a 

malady of style which may be described as “writing like a Harvard 

man.” Should anyone question the existence of this disease, the 

Graduate is ready to publish here a monograph which will destroy 

doubt, but he does not expect to be contradicted for the symptoms 
are obvious to every one. 

“Writing like a Harvard man” is, happily, a restricted and oc- 
casional pathology. It derives from a resolution to be elegantly 
correct, to avoid the crassness of plain statement, to decorate one’s 
pages with the ornaments of learning, and to be, above all, pom- 
pous, long-winded, and drowsy. The style is based on the once ad- 
mired art of oratory but owes something to the formal inscriptions 
of public buildings. It has been most nearly epidemic in the re- 
ports of Harvard officials, too few of whom have cared to learn 
from the distinguished English of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Lowell. The 
books of one kind of Harvard man will show it till history ends. 
Embarrassingly, it may be found in the files of this Macazinz. 
How far it has infected the literature of America outside the law 
only the monograph can determine, but many a page of fiction and 
biography must have turned rancid in imitation of Harvard 
elegance. 

You may know this style by its genteel inversions and balances. 
‘He was a man just and patient, honorable and fastidious, cour- 
teous in manner, inflexible in action, in leadership preéminent, in 
counsel unexcelled.”” That is writing like a Harvard man. You 
may know it by its parade of classical terms: ‘“‘he entered the agora” 
for ‘‘he went to the legislature.’’ You may know it by its unwilling- 
ness to use short words when long ones can be found. A subscriber 
writes, “Your pusillanimity impels me to request that my name be 
incontinently removed from your rolls’; he means, “Your stuff is 
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awful — cancel my subscription.”” You may know it by its phobia 
of plain speech, its “valiant” for brave, its “decease” for death, its 
“purchase”’ for buy, its “imbibe” for drink, its “veritable” for real, 
its ‘‘asseverate”’ for say, its “donation”’ for gift; by the timidity of 
its qualifying “‘perhaps” and “it may be” and “‘so to speak’’; by its 
sounding latinisms, its ‘““evokes” and “‘evinces” and “‘educes,”’ its 
“epistolary,” “‘contumacity,”’ “‘extemporaneously,” ‘‘negotia- 
tion,’ and so on. It is a style forever dressed in spats — forever 
going to a wedding (that is to say, nuptials) or a funeral (obse- 
quies). At its best it has in decay a leisure and correctness that the 
Eighteenth Century, to which it thinks itself related, had in health. 
At its worst it is death in prose. 

Still, it is a style. That is, its effects are produced deliberately. 
The man who is “writing like a Harvard man” has a terrifying 
purpose, but at least he knows how to accomplish it. He knows 
which words will produce the effect he desires, and he uses them 
with full awareness of what they say. And that is something. 

The Graduate has been musing about the powers of words and 
the desirability of knowing what they say. For a moment of acute 
anaesthesia to words recently neutralized what might have been 
the most effective article yet written in a cause for which the 
Graduate has also argued, and he wishes that mathematicians 
might be required to take more care with their English. It is 
strange to find a man who is at home in the symbolisms of mathe- 
matical language so innocent as Mr. Julian L. Coolidge of the 
symbolisms that the English language can effect. 

It was a fine article that Mr. Coolidge published in the Alumni 
Bulletin. It said much that the Graduate has hoped to have said by 
someone in authority. It spoke plainly about matters too often 
timidly avoided. It asserted on behalf of the Graduate’s one-man 
war a number of things he is happy to have asserted. It examined 
an urgent problem with courage, authority and conviction. But 
where it should have stilled the wind it only raised the whirlwind. 
Where it should have scattered peace it only raised yells of dissent. 
... A difficulty of style — of mere language. For, if you have the 
courage to admit that the commuter-students at Harvard are a 
problem (a courage never shown in public by a good many officials 
who eloquently curse the problem in private), you must be careful 
not to apply to such students any term whose implications you are 
not willing to accept. The Graduate doubts that Mr. Coolidge is 
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willing to accept the connotations of the word he selected to de- 
scribe the Harvard students who live at home. It is usually safe to 
rely on idiom and they are called here simply “commuters,” a word 
which describes them without offence. But for some reason, inac- 
cessible to speculation, Mr. Coolidge was not content with that 
word. He wanted a more completely expressive word, he required 
le mot juste. So he chose a term which suggests the unfortunates upon 
whom a tribe has placed its tabu, the outcasts, the unclean. What- 
ever good might have come from his article perished in the triumph 
of metaphor. 

Before we praise the article itself, a few small reservations may be 
noted. It is not safe to conclude that all those who congregate at 
the northwest corner of Widener are of the Sudra caste. Mr. 
Coolidge might easily meet the Graduate there, smoking the hourly 
cigarette which the library regulations forbid him to smoke inside, 
and the Graduate is as touchable as can be. Furthermore, he has 
talked there with the Dean of the Faculty, with the head tutor of 
Eliot House, and even with members of the most expensive clubs, 
There is also the chance that persons seen eating sandwiches at noon 
in the hall of Sever may be residents of Lowell House whom the 
sequelae of dancing in the Back Bay have kept abed too long for 
breakfast but who, being on probation, dare not cut their twelve 
o’clocks. A certain forthrightness produces judgments of this sort, 
a certain willingness to assume that only the dire poverty of the 
Sudras or the damned obstinacy of those who inhabit “little 
wooden warrens”’ could keep a man from living in a House. Such 
assumptions are not judicious. It may be that some students avoid 
the Houses on reasonable grounds quite apart from expense or so- 
cial aspiration. It may be, even, that some of the Sudras live at 
home simply because they want to live at home. It may be that 
some of them have clear ideas of what they want at Harvard, get it, 
and are no more concerned about whatever else there may be here 
than Harvard, before Mr. Coolidge’s daring, was concerned about 
them. Nor are Mr. Coolidge’s conclusions from his statistics always 
so logical as mathematics is held to be. The Graduate supposes 
that there are reasons for concentrating in fine arts other than the 
influence of the well-to-do home. In fact, he has heard other 
undergraduate explanations. He also supposes that failure to 
register there can be due to other causes than those which are al- 
leged to send the Sudras flooding into mathematics. 
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But these are trivial criticisms. For the article as a whole, below 
its impossible title, the Graduate has only praise, gratitude, admira- 
tion, and a shout of heartfelt joy. “I recollect vividly how painful 
it was, in choosing among the applicants to enter Lowell House the 
first year, to be obliged for lack of cheap rooms to reject many men 
living at home who wrote that they would like to see what it was 
like to really be at College.” The Graduate did not write that 
sentence; it is not a product of the subversive thinking widely at- 
tributed to this Window. It is the sober declaration of the Master 
of Lowell House. “‘Ifan eighth House were built, and if the scale of 
room rents were lowered all around so that there would be many 
more rooms available for the men of slender purses, we should have 
the best possible solution for the problem of the men living at 
home.” Oh, quite. No one, it is probable, will consider that the 
Master of Lowell House speaks without full knowledge of the hous- 
ing problem or desires in any way to subvert the House Plan or 
anything else concerned with Harvard. Yet if anyone who reads 
this quotation here has read the last four Windows he will perceive 
an actual, almost literal repetition of the Graduate’s assertions — 
even to the foundation of Thoreau House, once wistfully proposed 
here. ‘““Yes, an eighth House and a general reduction of rents is the 
ideal solution of the commuter problem, and I think the only final 
solution.... As for the present scale of room rents, that subject has 
been much discussed and has given rise to not a little heart-burn- 
ing, but it is not my present concern.” Again, quite. A general re- 
duction of rents is the ideal solution of (part of) the commuter 
problem. It is the ideal, and the inescapable, solution of a greater 
problem, the cost of living at Harvard. 

Here, over the signature of a House Master, is an admission that 
many men had to be refused admission to the House Plan because 
of “lack of cheap rooms.”” The Graduate was denounced for saying 
just that in March of last year and for repeating it in June, 
September, and December. Here is a House Master arguing for 
more cheap rooms and for a general reduction in rentals. A person 
in authority dismissed as “‘yellow journalism” the Graduate’s sug- 
gestion that both ends were desirable. It is not yellow journalism 
when a House Master makes it. The flat truth is that the rents in 
the Houses are computed on too high a scale for the undergraduates 
at large. There is no need to repeat the customary assurances — 
that the rooms are worth what they are rented for, and that rents 
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cannot be lowered if the Houses are to be self-supporting (an am- 
biguous term at best, and, considering the portion of their cost re- 
turned by other properties of Harvard, a very silly term). Nobody 
doubts that these are facts. There are, however, other facts. Itis a 
fact that a great many undergraduates are forced to pay more rent 
than they want to pay. It is a fact that many are forced to pay 
more than they can afford. It is a fact that many cannot live in the 
Houses because the charges are too high. It is a fact that this vi- 
cious discrimination reinforces a tendency which looks far from 
pretty when given its plain name. And for Mr. Coolidge’s unassail- 
able testimony to these facts, the Graduate is very grateful. 

It is also a fact that the authorities are doing nothing about the 
situation. In sober realism, nothing can be done about it. America 
slides downhill, experiencing the agonies of deflation, but Harvard 
cannot deflate. Mr. Coolidge merely admits in public what every- 
one knows in private. The House Masters desire a decrease in the 
rents — or, what amounts to the same thing, one form or another 
of endowment. Alas, these wretched days, there is no one to whom 
we can turn for endowment. So Harvard puts the best face on a 
bad matter in its time-hallowed way — by saying that God hath 
decreed the present price level and to alter it would be sacrilege. 
The incomes of students, or their fathers, decline in sympathy with 
the nation at large. The House rents, too high at the beginning to 
accommodate Mr. Coolidge’s ““many men,” stay where they were. 
America deflates: Harvard abides by the fiat of God. So, in effect, 
because of the increased purchasing power of the dollar, the rents 
have been raised. Have they been raised directly as well? A rumor 
whispers that the first attempt to equalize the rentals among the 
Houses resulted in a total some few thousands of dollars above last 
year’s. Well, the chance for an honest snicker doesn’t come very 
often, these days. Let us enjoy it when it offers. 


With Mr. Coolidge’s analysis of his problem and with his 
characterization of the official attitude toward it the Graduate 
wholly agrees. Or, rather, he accepts the analysis as 
accurate and goes beyond Mr. Coolidge in resolving the 
attitude into its components. Mr. Coolidge being the 
first who has had the courage to admit in public that the problem 
exists, let us follow his example and admit — with the utmost 
delicacy — that there have been times when certain officials have 
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regarded the existence of commuter-students as a scandal hardly to 
be borne. When Mr. Coolidge describes the official attitude as “‘... 
we don’t see in what way we can do much of anything else for 
them” he is exercising the tact of understatement. With a similar 
tact the Graduate last year avoided printing here a letter from one 
of the most determined opponents of the House Plan, a letter which 
alleged that one of the principal motives behind the Plan was the 
desire to squeeze out the commuters. The allegation was, of course, 
absurd; but in an exaggerated way it did point out the tendency to 
build a stronger wall round the elect. The commuter has been but 
suffered here — in silence that is not wholly uncolored by resent- 
ment. 

Realism suggests that the commuters are not so unmixed a caste 
as Mr. Coolidge believes. There are several kinds of them, and of 
the kinds two may be excluded from the problem at once, those 
who do not care to be “‘assimilated’’ and those who are unassimila- 
ble. 

Unquestionably, a good many students commute to Harvard 
instead of living in residence because they are more interested in 
the satisfactions and possibilities of living elsewhere. They come 
here for instruction: the rest of their time they will spend as they 
please. An occasional companion of the Graduate’s in the hourly 
cigarette is a youth who comes from Groton to attend lectures in 
fine arts and philosophy and then hurries back to Groton so that he 
may be up betimes for the drag hunt. He is a distinguished student 
but, it appears, he is also a distinguished rider. Granted the 
evangelical desire to convert him to residence here, what could 
one say to him? It would be useless to describe the expansive life of 
the House Plan with its intellectual conviviality, its exploration of 
the far horizons of fellowship and philosophy, its Gemiithlichkeit of 
Harvard men in the firelit halls and the dim studies where the 
young mind seeks and finds its brother. He would patiently smile, 
accept the picture in its own colors, and point out that there is a 
notable infrequency of drag hunts on DeWolfe Street. He desires 
instruction in philosophy and the fine arts; that being obtained, he 
desires to ride horses and must firmly excuse himself from an 
undergraduate fellowship that interferes with his desire. Or con- 
sider two membersof the class of 1930, well known to the Graduate, 
both of whom took their degrees with distinction, both of whom were 
well able to afford residence in Cambridge and yet chose to live at 
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home. One confessed a definite feeling of loss but cheerfully paid 
the cost because he intended to own a small newspaper and spent 
his free time learning what he could about his job at the office of a 
weekly north of Boston. The other was a professed rustic. He 
wanted a formal education from Harvard; everything else, how- 
ever, must be sacrificed to his desire to be as much as possible in 
country air, country quiet, country leisure and country occupa- 
tions. Now, from one legitimate point of view all three of these men 
were defective. They should have desired something they did not 
desire. From an equally legitimate point of view, however, they 
contributed to Harvard something of individuality which it would 
be a pity either to coerce or to do without. And surely they present 
no problem. They are good students; they get what they want; it 
is not the function or necessity of Harvard to press on them any- 
thing more. 

Let us be quite frank and admit also that a number of commuters 
neither desire residence here nor are desirable as residents. It is 
possible to look at these men with a bilious eye. They are fanati- 
cally single minded in the pursuit of education. Their fierce neces- 
sity is to get the instruction that they want; beyond that they are 
thorny, impossible people. They are asocial or anti-social; they 
dress deplorably; they are rude, combative, defensive, arrogant, or 
even pathologically scornful. To them Harvard is a place far more 
to be combated than to be accepted, and Harvard men are vari- 
ously adjectival snobs, simpletons, and fools. In them is, some- 
times, a seething current of resentment and distrust — whose re- 
sultant behavior is often paid in kind by the more adjusted under- 
graduates, who describe them in terms familiar to us all. (“He’s an 
Elk with white socks” was the expression of quintessential disdain 
which an acquaintance of the Graduate’s recently applied to a 
specimen of this type.) Now the existence of such men as these at 
Harvard may be a regrettable phenomenon, but just what can be 
done about it? You cannot make them more acceptable to under- 
graduate, or graduate, standards by giving them a Dean and a 
dining hall or even a House of their own. You cannot suggest the 
House Plan as a benevolent cure of all his neuroses to a man who 
sees in the House Plan the repellent sublimate of everything he 
despises. Nor can you force them on the undergraduates whom 
they loathe and who respond in kind. Realistically, Harvard has 
no obligation to them beyond offering them the education they 
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desire. It must treat them as the world treats them: leave them free 
to make their way here as best they can.... Without forgetting that 
this class produces a great many of the men whose careers eventu- 
ally become the glistening possession of Harvard. It is amazing 
how many of the notables who will be awarded honorary degrees 
in 1940 were untouchable in 1gr1o. 

Two classes of commuters being excluded from the problem, 
there remains the highly practical question voiced by Mr. Coolidge. 
What is to be done with those who really want to live in residence 
but who, for one reason or another, cannot? Mr. Coolidge is surely 
right in believing that the commonest reason is financial. Most of 
them do not live here because they cannot afford to. He is also 
right in asserting that the ideal solution is ‘‘an eighth House and a 
general reduction of rents.” But that seems to be impossible. 
What then? 

First, however, the Graduate desires to express a difference of 
opinion. Mr. Coolidge glances in the direction of Thoreau House, 
an eighth House which would offer cheaper accommodations than 
those available in the other Houses, and decides that it would not 
do. It wouldn’t — but for other reasons than those which Mr. 
Coolidge mentions. He believes that such a House would have an 
invidious selection, a faintly offensive reputation as a hospital for 
poor-whites. The Graduate does not think so. He believes that 
several hundred men would not suffer from the public knowledge 
that they lived in cheap rooms. They did not suffer in the vanished 
days of Gray’s and College House, and they would not suffer now. 
No, the defeat of Thoreau House would be accomplished by some- 
thing far different. It would be swamped by applications from 
students who now reside in other Houses. Mr. Coolidge, for 
example, might find it hard to fill his House next year if Thoreau 
House were announced, with rentals only sixty-six per cent of those 
at Lowell House. 

But let us be practical. There is no eighth House and rents are 
not going to be reduced. The desideratum is to bring about a 
closer association with Harvard for the commuter students who ad- 
mittedly would like such an association but cannot afford it. The 
Graduate cannot see what a special Dean could accomplish for 
such students. There are probably too many Deans at Harvard 
already. What would this special Dean do? The commuters are 
already under the jurisdiction of Dean Hanford’s assistants and, 
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beyond the duties which they perform, the Graduate cannot 
imagine an actual mechanism, an objective and a way of attaining 
it, that a Dean of Commuters could effect. Nor can he see any 
health in the proposal to establish a special smoking room and 
luncheon hall for commuters. Would not the effect be to insulate 
them more completely from Harvard by banding them together in 
their own preserve? The problem is not to increase their caste- 
consciousness but to lessen it. The problem is to get them into 
closer association with the life of Harvard, which is now centered in 
the Houses. 

How can the simple solution escape analysis? —The way to doa 
thing is to do it. There are plenty of smoking rooms and dining 
halls at the Houses. Why not admit commuters to them? The 
Graduate hopes that the man who has first shown the courage to 
define the problem will take the first step in its solution, and that a 
future issue of the Alumni Bulletin may contain another article by the 
Master of Lowell House offering the privilege of his House to 
commuters. 


The President’s Report, although it does not touch on the imme- 
diate problems presented by the financial situation, which one 
might think entitled to consideration, is extraordinarily 
interesting. Its greatest interest, for the Graduate, 
springs from what Mr. Lowell has to say about the 
Graduate School. Everyone knows that the School has been a bit 
self-conscious and uneasy for a long time; here is the suggestion 
that its problems are about to be dealt with. In this year’s Report, 
the President is principally concerned with its student personnel 
and with what has helped to make the personnel unsatisfactory, the 
basis of award for the degree of Master of Arts. Then, at the end of 
his discussion, he quietly adds three explosive sentences which con- 
tain one of the most startling and most promising suggestions made 
at Harvard since the conception of the House Plan. 

Before discussing the M.A. degree, the Graduate would like to 
express, with little relevancy here, his idea of a fundamental need 
at the School. Mr. Lowell says that the student body is as good as 
that anywhere and implies that the faculty is preéminent, and it is 
hardly possible to doubt the accuracy of such a judgment. Yet it is 
possible to feel a faint alarm at the frequency with which, as our 
distinguished professors retire, we are forced to select their succes- 
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sors from among scholars who are not Harvard bred, and a greater 
alarm at the frequency with which the Harvard call has of late 
years been declined. The first alarm is not serious. It is desirable 
to bring here first-rate men, no matter what their training has 
been, and the willingness of the School to summon those in whose 
training it has had no share is a sign of health and elasticity and 
adaptability impossible to praise too highly. Yet it is possible, also, 
to wonder why our great men do not more often train their own 
successors, and the Graduate hopes that the renewed inquiry into 
the Graduate School will examine this problem in a wholly realistic 
way. 

The refusal of the Harvard call is a more serious matter. The 
golden day when an invitation to Harvard might be expected to 
produce an acceptance save in occasional, special circumstances is 
definitely over. How definitely it is over was forcibly demonstrated 
a year or two ago when a certain chair was refused by three differ- 
ent appointees. We can no longer choose at will. Other, younger 
universities can offer as much as Harvard, and sometimes more, 
in salary, special facilities and equipment, and congeniality of as- 
sociates and working conditions. Some of them, in some depart- 
ments, can offer considerably more prestige. The fact is unques- 
tionable but it seems, to the Graduate, frankly intolerable. It is 
now impossible for Harvard to achieve preéminence in all depart- 
ments, but the undertaking must proceed on the assumption that 
it is possible. Preéminence can be secured only by attracting here 
preéminent men. Harvard must go out into the market place and 
bid. At the present moment the happy financial situation of 
Harvard (happy, at least, in comparison with some other uni- 
versities) makes the most direct, and directly embarrassing, bidding 
possible. It is probably possible for Harvard to offer salaries and 
security which will be convincing now but would have been re- 
ceived inattentively a few years ago. The Graduate is in favor of 
taking advantage of the temporary situation. Let there be a 
skimping and scraping and paring of budgets and abandonment of 
plans for expansion, to the end that existing and prospective va- 
cancies can be filled with men whom it would have been impossible 
to secure in 1928. Great-Aunt Matilda is foregoing her customary 
summer in Europe and is keeping her sedan for another year so 
that she may buy good bonds at the emergency discount. Harvard 
would be well advised to follow her example. 
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This, however, is a low commercial motive, acceptable here only 
because the times invite realism. Everyone is assuming that hard 
times will not last forever and, on that assumption, the present op- 
portunity will pass. When it does, we shall have to offer many 
things. If we desire a particular man and he requires a certain 
kind of laboratory, a certain dispensation from one kind of work or 
another, a certain arrangement of hours or students or research or 
grants for travel or anything else whatsoever, we must meet his 
requirement. And this implies the recognition of two principles, 
which the Graduate asks leave to phrase. 

He suggests (a) that it is time to let the College go for a period 
and concentrate on the University. The Tutorial System is in oper- 
ation and little can be done with it from without: it will change in 
obedience to its own inner stresses and it would be wise to let that 
process of evolution work itself out unimpeded. The House Plan is 
in operation: its pressing problem is to find a way of reducing rents, 
and the rest had better be left to evolution. Let the College go its 
way for a while. Deliberately undertake to improve the Graduate 
School, bearing in mind always that improvements there will exer- 
cise an immediate improvement on the College. He suggests (b) 
that expansion in building and equipment has gone far enough for 
the present (as Mr. Lowell explicitly says in his Report), and that 
our energies may now be expended in an attempt to improve the 
faculty. We have the guns and money; let us now undertake to find 
the men. On that principle, he suggests (b’) a Ten Year Plan for 
Harvard. Let there be no further building, let the sound of riveters 
pass away from Harvard Square, and let us devote our resources to 
improving the quality of the faculty. 

One final inquiry may be recommended. It relates to all the 
questions so far presented and may be phrased thus: Is there any 
basis for a belief common to young Harvard scholars, a belief that 
it is better to serve one’s time in the lower ranks elsewhere if one 
wants a professorship at Harvard? The Graduate has no way of 
knowing whether the belief is justified or silly, but he does know 
that it exists and he recommends investigating it. If it is true that 
promotion at Harvard is long delayed and that service as instructor 
or assistant professor in any way tends to lessen the chances or post- 
pone the date of permanent appointment, then that fact should be 
ascertained and that condition should be obviated at once. If it is 
true, it would explain many difficulties. It would also imply that 
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the lower ranks here are not being served by our most brilliant 
products, an intolerable condition since those ranks are of the ut- 
most importance. It would imply, too, the possibility that many 
brilliant men, escaping elsewhere, will form associations from 
which it will be impossible to summon them here. 

Still, the most pressing problem of the Graduate School is, as Mr. 
Lowell points out, the condition of the M.A. degree. This whole 
passage in the Report should be read with thoughtful care. Mr. 
Lowell desires to attract students of a higher quality to the Gradu- 
ate School by making the conditions of their first year there more 
attractive. He points out that for the Harvard man who has taken 
the bachelor’s degree with honors, the pursuit of an M.A. is idle 
since, in the existing terms, he is held to a meaningless formal re- 
quirement and is denied the individual enterprise which he had as 
an honors student under a tutor without being given the stimula- 
tion of graduate research. He admits that favorable changes have 
recently been made (although, it must be remembered, not all de- 
partments have put them into effect), but he believes that more 
drastic changes must be made. The M.A. must be given a more 
definite meaning or, it may be, must be abandoned. 

The Graduate is not competent to make suggestions here. The 
important thing is that the problem has been stated. Presumably, 
the next few years will see vigorous efforts to solve it. An earlier 
proposal of Mr. Lowell’s contemplated a differentiation of two 
kinds of graduate study. One would keep the Ph.D. degree in ap- 
proximately its present conditions, making it a formal preparation 
in research for the production of scholars. The other would alter 
the conditions of the M.A. by requiring for it two years of work, 
thereby legitimatizing it — its possessors would be those who de- 
sired primarily to teach rather than to conduct scholarly research. 
Such a plan would give the M.A. degree a definite meaning and, 
what is of considerably great importance for the colleges at large, it 
would help to destroy the tyranny of the Ph.D. On both grounds, 
the plan would have the Graduate’s enthusiastic support. 

But it would also present one danger, which the Graduate desires 
to call to the attention of the authorities. Mr. Lowell seems to feel 
that the presence in the Graduate School of students who come 
here for only one year, for only the M.A. as it is now awarded, is 
undesirable. These people are not destined to be leaders in their 
profession but mainly to teach in high schools; they are not, intel- 
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lectually, of the élite; and, he believes, they dilute the effectiveness 
of the faculty and to some extent discourage the better intelligences 
among their fellows. A good part of this is true but there are other 
aspects to the problem which should not be ignored. The Graduate 
believes that these one-year Harvard men have an importance to 
the University which it is almost impossible to exaggerate. He has 
known a good many of them and watched them in action over wide 
areas of America. They are immensely proud of their right to share 
the Harvard tradition; they are probably the most fanatical Har- 
vard men in existence. The fact may have its humorous elements 
— it unquestionably has to the young graduate of the College who 
encounters them during the early months of his career in the world. 
But let not this further fact be forgotten: these men are Harvard’s 
proselytizers. Scattered over the country, in high schools, in 
seminaries and normal schools, in small, freshwater or denomina- 
tional colleges, they examine the youth of the country and exercise 
a selection upon it. Into their classes, one day, comes a boy whose 
intelligence clearly marks him out from his companions. He has an 
eager, inquisitive, restless mind; usually its possession makes him 
unhappy at this humbler school. The mind of the one-year Har- 
vard man kindles, remembering the basis of his greatest pride, re- 
calling Harvard. There follows an act wh.ch Harvard can in no 
way afford to lose. The intelligent boy is called aside. ‘This is not 
the place for you” he is told, “you must go to Harvard.” Sugges- 
tions are made, ways of achieving the end are found. So, next year 
or the year after, another promising mind enters Harvard — the 
College or the University. 

Harvard’s eminence depends upon the intelligences that com- 
pose it, student and faculty alike. In these columns some months 
ago, the Graduate discussed the free circulation of the élite. By far 
the most important means of securing it here is the great number of 
one-year Harvard men who go out into the waste places, detect 
promise when it appears, and enlist that promise for Harvard. We 
should think a long time before we make up our minds to deny our- 
selves this fundamental source of strength. 


The President ends his discussion of the Graduate School on a 
note so casually struck that its overtones are not im- 
mediately apparent. For a lesson in the force of plain 
statement this passage is commended to anyone who 
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admires the rhetoric of “writing like a Harvard man.” Mr. Lowell 
says: ‘“These changes are wise and will do good; but they will not 
solve the problem of separating the future creative scholars into a 
distinct body that will have a greater attraction for ambitious men 
of talent; and I commend to the consideration of the Governing 
Boards, and of all others interested in the progress of the Univer- 
sity, the plan for a Society of Fellows, composed of a limited num- 
ber of the most brilliant young men that can be found, with the 
guidance and companionship of professors who have achieved emi- 
nence. Such an atmosphere should carry intellectual contagion 
beyond anything now in this country. To be thoroughly effective 
the Society should be well endowed, but where conviction of value 
is strong and enduring the means of execution is sometimes forth- 
coming.” The most important proposal yet made for the improve- 
ment of the Graduate School is thus simply announced — perhaps 
even effected. 

Although the establishment of a Society of Fellows at Harvard 
has had little public discussion, it has been vigorously examined 
and debated in private over a period of some years. Various plans 
have been canvassed and the report of a more or less official com- 
mittee to propose the foundation exists. The idea was simmering 
when the swift projection and execution of the House Plan con- 
centrated energies elsewhere and necessarily changed the terms in 
which such an idea could be worked out. That it retained its 
vitality through this reorganization of Harvard is attested by the 
little known fact that Eliot House contains a common room and 
a dining hall, not under the jurisdiction of the Master, which are 
reserved for the use of the as yet nonexistent Society of Fellows. 
(They are a little small and suggest that the fellowship might be 
very exclusive indeed.) In the earlier stages of the idea, at least one 
proposal contemplated housing the Society in a building of its 
own. The House Plan has made such an arrangement impossible, 
and it is likely that the Prize Fellows will be dispersed among the 
Houses at large. 

The origin, at least, of the idea at Harvard may be traced to 
a recognition of the remarkable achievements, sustained over 
a period of many years, of the Prize Fellows of Trinity. The 
establishment of a foundation in identical terms is unlikely here, 
but it seems probable that it will, as it should, approximate its 
model as nearly as possible. No official suggestions have been 
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issued and the report of the committee alluded to has not been 
made public. The suggestions tentatively made by a number of 
interested members of the faculty, however, show the form that 
such a Society would probably take. A number of the most 
distinguished Harvard professors, from five to ten perhaps, would 
be designated as Senior Fellows. They would have no obligation 
except to make themselves available to the society, and perhaps 
to act as electors of the Prize Fellows. A somewhat larger number 
of younger faculty members would be designated as Junior 
Fellows. They might or might not receive additional pay and be 
relieved of some of their teaching obligations. Their duty would 
be to establish more intimate acquaintance with the Prize Fellows, 
to dine with some regularity at the society, and to form the active 
core of the fellowship — men who were actually doing distinguished 
work in their disciplines but sufficiently young to meet the Prize 
Fellows on more nearly coéperative terms. The Prize Fellows 
themselves would be selected at large in the United States — 
though probably foreigners would be admitted also. They would 
be the most promising graduate students in the country, and a 
maximum age limit for appointment would be designated. They 
would receive lodgings and board, and a very respectable honora- 
rium as well, say three or four thousand doliirs a year. Appoint- 
ment might be made for a period of three or four years or might 
be indefinite, and no requirement whatever would be imposed on 
them. They would come to Harvard and all the agencies of the 
University would be put at their disposal, but they would have 
no obligation to do anything at all and would be under no neces- 
sity whatever of passing examinations, publishing monographs or 
reports, or in any other way giving evidence to anyone of their 
activity or progress. Necessarily, appointment as a Prize Fellow 
of Harvard would be the greatest distinction a graduate student in 
America could receive. 

(The Graduate arrives at the foregoing outline after due con- 
sideration of the Trinity fellowship and innumerable conversations 
with Harvard professors and graduates who are interested in the 
proposal, but desires to make plain that it has no official sanction. 
The Society, when established here, may bear only a general 
resemblance to this outline. A general resemblance, however, is 
inevitable, since the desired ends could not be obtained by radi- 
cally different methods. In particular, the stipulations for the 
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Prize Fellows must be made in very much the terms stated 
here.) 

Necessarily, such a plan is faced with possibilities of error and 
will always be open to the dangers of endowed institutions which 
award prizes. The most important moment in its life will be that 
when the original personnel of the Senior and Junior Fellows is 
determined. It is likely that the body will be self-perpetuating and 
its original constitution is therefore of greater importance than any- 
thing which may come later. Necessarily, also, the best possible 
means of selecting the Prize Fellows must be decided upon. Every 
scholarly organization in the United States will become, the 
moment the Society is announced, an instrument of political 
agitation — will attempt to exercise some kind of influence in the 
appointments. The colleges of the country will also, in a more 
indirect way, attempt to electioneer for their brilliant graduates. 
It is not unlikely, too, that departments of Harvard will seek to 
influence appointments. The Graduate ventures a guess that the 
appointive power had better be lodged irrevocably in the Society 
itself, which must be protected by an explicit grant of authority 
as well as by esprit de corps from the necessity of recognizing any 
kind of influence whatever. If three vacancies are being filled and 
the three most brilliant candidates happen to be young astrophys- 
icists, the Society must be under no obligation to reject one of 
them because someone thinks it is time to appoint a philologist. 
If the three happen to come from a normal school in interior 
Oklahoma, the Society must not be obliged to yield to an argu- 
ment that five years have passed since a Harvard graduate was 
appointed or that Yale has not recently received the consideration 
which its true worth deserves. 

It is also well to face the implication of humanity. Necessarily 
there will be times when the Society of Fellows will exist more as a 
focus of pedantry, perhaps, or as a pleasant club for the well con- 
nected, than as the body of creative scholars which its institu- 
tion contemplates. There will be times when it will be rent by 
dissension and other times when it will drift into the pleasant 
doldrums of mediocrity. We are contemplating something which 
must be examined in the light of generations, not decades, and 
Utopia will not be academically colonized when Harvard institutes 
its Society of Fellows. 

Nevertheless, it is the most promising single proposal ever made 
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for the improvement of the Graduate School. It would allow 
Harvard at once to command the finest talent in America. It 
would give the school a distinction to which no competitor could 
aspire. It would free scholarship for creation. A Prize Fellow at 
Harvard could command any position which he might desire in 
the universities at large. And since he would be under no obliga- 
tion to take a degree of any kind, this distinction would strike a 
formidable blow at the caste-practices of Doctors of Philosophy. 
But it is perhaps not advisable to go into those implications here. 
It is enough to say that the Society of Fellows deserves the support 
of everyone who is interested not only in the preéminence of 
Harvard but also in the advance of civilization in America. 


The Graduate does not often ask for statistics. There is, how- 
ever, one datum of the present season for which he has an urgent 
thirst. Anyone who can supply it is hereby besought to 

=.” ease that thirst. Given a financial panic and a world- 
wide process of deflation, and given also a system of 

room rents at the Houses computed in terms of national prosperity, 
how many sophomores and juniors resident in the Houses during 
the academic year 1931-32, have applied for rooms in the Houses 
during the year 1932-33 at lower rents than those which they 


occupy this year? 












































THE UNIVERSITY 


THE WINTER TERM 
By THEODORE SPENCER, Pu.D., ’28 


HE writer of these pages, before he continues his labors, 

would like to make his position clear. He should in no way be 
considered an official spokesman of the University, nor does he 
take upon himself the réle of special pleader for University policies. 
As the present incumbent views his function, it is that of an in- 
terested observer, more or less intimately concerned with the intel- 
lectual life of Harvard, whose place it is to choose and comment 
upon those aspects of Harvard’s educational policies which seem 
to him most interesting to Harvard graduates and most important 
in the continually changing Harvard educational tradition. He 
does not pretend to be a reporter, to give a complete account of all 
that has happened in the three months under his review; he is 
a commentator, and the opinions which he expresses should be 
taken as nobody’s but his own. 

The chief event of academic interest during the winter months is 
always the President’s report. This year, after a brief review of the 
House Plan, the President begins by turning his attention to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the many problems its 
present condition involves. He points out that there are three 
types of student who come to Harvard for graduate work: those 
who are “ambitious and capable of high intellectual achievement’”’; 
the plodders, “better at absorbing than producing ideas’; and, 
finally, those who come merely to take an A.M. degree so that they 
may fulfill the requirements for a teaching position in the public 
high schools. 

Now at the present time, as they begin their graduate careers, 
these three types of men, whose abilities and ambitions are so dif- 
ferent, pursue almost exactly the same line of study. They take 
four courses of graduate rank in their subject, in which they must 
get a mark of B, and frequently the material in these courses is 
spread over so wide a period of time, that the student, especially if 
he comes from a college where undergraduate requirements are 
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not as high as they are at Harvard, is trained neither to have 
a broad view of his field as a whole nor to be master of a specialized 
section of it. There are, that is, two problems involved. How are 
the different types of graduate students to be separated, so that 
they will be able to do the work they demand, and how are the 
requirements for the first year of graduate study to be improved? 

But neither of these questions can be satisfactorily disposed of 
until a third and still more fundamental question is got out of the 
way. The first step that must be made toward any improvement in 
graduate education is a separation between undergraduates and 
graduates. As the President points out, a graduate student who 
comes to Harvard from another university frequently does work 
which, except for tutorial instruction, in no way differs from that 
of an honors senior. The line between the two kinds of student is 
by no means clear-cut, and as a result, the degree of A.M. carries 
with it no sharp connotation. 

Other universities confronted by the same problem have tried 
to solve it by limiting the number of graduate students they will 
accept, and by establishing a separate graduate school faculty. 
At Yale the number of graduate students, both men and women, 
who are allowed to study English literature, for example, is 110, 
and the courses they take are strictly graduate courses. If a grad- 
uate student wants to study Chaucer, and has had no preliminary 
work in the subject, he cannot take any undergraduate course; he 
is required to limit himself strictly to the Graduate School. At 
Harvard such a student does take the undergraduate course, and 
hence the present confusion. 

Efforts have been made at Harvard, of course, to cut down the 
number of students in the Graduate School. At present only those 
candidates who have had honor grades or whose ability has shown 
itself in other ways are admitted. This has had some effect, for as 
the President points out, of the five hundred and one applicants 
last autumn, one hundred and twenty were refused. But more 
rigorous measures must probably be taken. The most obvious 
device for limiting the enrolment is to ask each department how 
many graduate students it feels it can adequately handle, and then 
keep strictly to that number. At the present time several depart- 
ments are unquestionably overcrowded: of the 998 students 
registered in the Graduate School in October, 1931, 186 were 
studying English, 120 History, 96 Economics, and go Philosophy, 
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to name only the four most popular subjects. And these figures do 
not include, of course, the graduate students at Radcliffe. Clearly 
these numbers are too large. The average graduate student needs 
individual advice from his instructors just as much, if not more so, 
than an undergraduate, and it is impossible to give it to him when 
so many of his contemporaries have an equal claim. Ifa personal 
reference may be allowed, I remember very well my own bewilder- 
ment about my work when I first came to the Graduate School. 
I knew I had to take four courses, but I was not at all clear which 
they should be, or whose advice I should take regarding my choice, 
and it was not till toward the end of my first year that I discovered 
that one of the courses I had chosen could not be counted for 
graduate work at all. Such cases of stupidity are probably un- 
common, but the fact that they occur shows how necessary it is that 
graduate students be given individual attention. At present only 
the senior professors in a department have final direction of grad- 
uate work, and the student who has any regard for other people’s 
feelings hesitates to approach such men, whose time is already fully 
occupied, unless it is absolutely necessary. He usually goes through 
his first year in an insecure, unballasted sort of way, and only at 
the end of it does he begin to recognize the landmarks by which he 
should steer. 

To remedy this situation merely by a limitation of the number of 
students would not be enough. In the opinion of the present writer 
the whole system needs to be reorganized, and even if the Yale 
scheme of a separate faculty be not followed, a reform along similar 
lines is badly needed. The President’s plan for a Society of Fellows 
“composed of a limited number of the most brilliant young men 
that can be found” who will do graduate work “‘under the guidance 
and companionship of professors who have achieved eminence” 
would perhaps help matters. It would give a center to graduate 
life, and by offering very attractive opportunities, it would un- 
questionably stimulate graduate study. But it would not solve the 
preblem of the first year; it would precipitate the cream, it would 
not improve the quality of the milk. 

What is needed, and it is the universally recognized necessity 
toward which all my remarks have been aiming, is a reorganization 
of the requirements for the master’s degree. The most drastic sug- 
gestion I have met with is that it be abolished altogether. At first 
sight this seems like an attractive solution, for it would, like cutting 
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the Gordian knot, dispose of many difficulties. It would at once 
reduce numbers: of the 1057 students registered in the Graduate 
School during the year 1930-1931, 518 or nearly half were either 
planning to stop their graduate work with an A.M. degree, or had 
no intention of taking a degree at all. Ifthese should be eliminated, 
greater attention could be paid to those who are working for the 
Ph.D. And ifthere were no A.M. the most difficult class of students 
to deal with, those who come to the Graduate School to fulfill the 
requirements for high school teaching, would be disposed of. If 
they wanted the A.M. they could go elsewhere. Further, without 
the A.M. candidates to look after, the instructors of graduate 
courses could be more certain of the quality of work they should 
demand. 

But the extirpation of the A.M. would not, in the long run, be 
a good thing. Many men who have no desire for a Ph.D. want to 
spend a year or two pursuing studies that have interested them as 
undergraduates and they need the tangibility of a degree to give 
their studies shape. These are often very desirable people, and it 
would be unfortunate if they were to be excluded. It would also 
be unfortunate to exclude the many excellent students who cannot 
afford to take a Ph.D. immediately and who, with an A.M. behind 
them, can get teaching jobs so that they can earn enough to come 
back and take the higher degree later. And often the preparation 
for an A.M. is good training for further work. 

Reform will probably occur in the opposite direction, and instead 
of the A.M.’s being abolished, its requirements will be made into 
a more severe discipline than they are now. It would be by no 
means a bad plan if instead of one year, the candidate for an A.M. 
spent two years in the Graduate School. He could take courses 
through the first half of his second year, and spend his last term 
writing a thesis. He would have more courses than he has at 
present to give him a background, and he would have a three or 
four month period in which to do uninterrupted original work of 
his own. And if the number of graduate students were limited, and 
a plan were devised whereby each graduate student should have 
a faculty adviser who was a specialist in the student’s field, and 
whose advisory work should be, not as it is now, merely an extra 
burden on a crowded schedule, but a definite part of that schedule 
itself — if reforms were made along such lines as these, so that 
graduate and undergraduate requirements were clearly dis- 
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tinguished, graduate education at Harvard would have much 
more meaning than it has at present, and the already great reputa- 
tion of the Graduate School would be correspondingly increased. 

Of course there are many more problems to be considered than 
those I have mentioned, and it will require much careful thought 
to work them out. Already a good deal of attention has been paid 
to the matter, and rightly. For the Graduate School is a very im- 
portant part of Harvard life, and much of the quality of under- 
graduate teaching depends on the training the instructors receive 
as graduate students. Under the present system one sometimes 
feels that a man is a good teacher, clear, interesting and authorita- 
tive, not because but in spite of his graduate-school education. The 
feeling is no doubt exaggerated, but until further steps are taken 
to improve the Graduate School, it is not entirely without founda- 
tion. 


Four resignations and five new appointments have occurred 
during the past few months which are of general interest. Dr. 
Edward Reynolds, ’81, has resigned as Director of the Peabody 
Museum on account of ill health. He has been Director for four 
years, during which time the Museum has been greatly altered, the 
building renovated, and ambitious programs of exploration and 
research undertaken. Professor Thomas N. Carver, David A. Wells 
Professor of Economics, will become Professor Emeritus next 
September after more than thirty years of teaching at Harvard. 
His career as an authority on Economics has been distinguished, 
and as a member of Economic societies in this country and England 
and as the author of many books and articles on his subject, his 
name has long been familiar. Professor W. R. Spalding, ’87, has 
taught music at Harvard since 1895, and has given to many 
generations of Harvard men their first realization of the pleasure to 
be gained from music. He will retire at the end of the present 
academic year. Finally, C. H. Grandgent, ’83, Professor of 
Romance Languages since 1896, has also announced his resigna- 
tion. Professor Grandgent’s name is known to all Harvard men, 
not only as President of the Alumni Association in 1925, but as the 
author of scholarly works and numerous witty essays. The Uni- 
versity will be much the poorer by his retirement from active 
teaching. 

The successor to Dr. Harvey Cushing as Surgeon-in-Chief at 
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the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and Moseley Professor of Surgery 
at the Medical School will be Dr. Elliott Carr Cutler, ’09, who is at 
present Director of Surgery at the Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland. 
Dean James B. Munn, ’12, of the Washington Square College of 
New York University, will come to Harvard next fall as Professor 
of English; President Arthur Stanley Pease of Amherst has resigned 
his present position to become Professor of Greek and Latin; and 
Edward Kennard Rand, who has been Professor of Latin since 
1909, has been elected Pope Professor of Latin to succeed the late 
Clifford Herschel Moore. A new chair of Legal Medicine, founded 
by the gift of Mrs. Frances Glessner Lee of Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire, will be held for the first time by Dr. George B. Magrath, the 
Medical Examiner for Suffolk County. The appointment of 
T. S. Eliot as Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry for next year 
has aroused much interest. Mr. Eliot received his A.B. from Har- 
vard in 1910; he has lived in England most of the time since, and 
became a British subject four or five years ago. His poetic and 
critical works are widely recognized, and his prestige in literary 
circles is probably as great as that of any contemporary English 
writer. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


By GEORGE C. HOMANS, ’32 


N THE last month, the Undergraduate Editor has gone through 

many a bad quarter of an hour in fear that he may have to test 
the efficiency of his Harvard Naval R. O. T. C. training against 
Japanese turret guns. A grim joke, he thought, it would be if 
a snap course should send him to a nameless grave beneath the 
turgid waters of the Yellow Sea, while America was being taught 
how to fight another “war to end war.”’ The notion, however, had 
its silver lining, for war would, by all American accounts of the 
last, be fun before the slaughter — unpleasant maiming becomes less 
and less likely with the increasing efficiency of the weapons — 
would drown in brass bands all those, to a Senior, too personal 
questions: “What are you going to do when you get out of here?” 
And it would drive home the only important lesson, and the one 
lesson which twenty years of “learning how to live”? could not 
teach, that for certain practical purposes we must make the assump- 
tion, however mistaken, that we are not “‘such stuff as dreams are 
made of.’ War, of course, would end the depression and give the 
G. O. P. the slogan “Don’t change skippers in a storm!” with 
which to keep the country groaning under the Elephant. 

These papers are ground out according to a steadily hardening 
formula. The purpose of Art being, most unrealistically, to fit life 
to a plan, they regularly begin with Harvard architecture and try 
to work up to some sort of fictitious climax. The Alumni Bulletin, 
some time ago, printed the first sketch of the new War Memorial 
Chapel, and with this at hand, supplemented by many unavoid- 
able stares on the way to Sever for a nine o’clock at its construction, 
which has already reached the base of the tower, the Undergrad- 
uate Editor feels he has every right to put in his two-for-a-nickel of 
amateur architectural criticism, to which he is very partial. 

The designer of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology build- 
ings — a good job, it must be admitted, if you like the classic — 
once told me that a large part of the secret of good architecture was 
the contrast of long and short, that of pillar and capital, for ex- 
ample. Under this canon, what about the tower of the new 
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Chapel? Towers have become Harvard’s spécialité de maison. In 
the Chapel tower are the masses of red-brick base and white wood 
belfry and spire too nearly equal? And is not the spire a bit skinny? 
The Chapel, with the tower set in the middle of the Yard side, and 
with the choir and west portico drooping off at either end from the 
main ridge-pole line, looks a little like a tack hammer standing on 
its head. (A laugh is the best of red herrings.) 

Then you may object to the triglyphs monotonously repeated 
under the line of the eaves all the way around the building — only 
something pretty crude could pull the design together — but the 
only valid objection to the new Chapel is its size, which the sketch, 
with its limited perspective, does not give away. Though the rumor 
that the new Chapel was designed to balance the mass of Widener, 
was Officially quashed last year, we now discover that, intentionally 
or no, it does just that, in color scheme as well as mass. Its propor- 
tions, preventing every effort of eye to avoid them, suggest that the 
authorities said to themselves: ““You don’t remember the Harvard 
Dead in the World War? Well, we'll fix that...!’? The Chapel is, 
for instance, under ordinary conditions to be entered only through 
the Memorial Room. From the Yard a single door gives into the 
room, but at its opposite end, two doors open into the nave, the list 
of dead between them, so that the eye of anyone entering the 
Memorial Room from outside must fall on the list of names as he 
turns aside to take one of the doors on either side of it to get into 
the main body of the church. 

It is believed that all attempt to get the names of the Harvard 
dead in the forces of the Central Powers into the Chapel, even if not 
on the main tablet, has been abandoned. The authorities admit 
that for ordinary services only the choir of the Chapel will be used. 
They have hired an “Adviser in Religion” to go with the new God- 
box, but what they need to fill it is Aimée Semple MacPherson 
Hutton, whom they refused to allow to lunch in Dunster House. 
The “Adviser in Religion” recently reported, very significantly, 
that compulsory chapel, under the name of “Elementary Religious 
Instruction,’ has been very successful at Princeton. Compulsory 
chapel would be the logical climax of our architectural recession to 
our Puritan past. 

But, though the Undergraduate Editor loves to take advantage 
of every hook on which he can hang his black cap, he feels that as 
architecture, out of its surroundings and disregarding its purpose, 
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the Memorial Chapel is a good job of modern Georgian architec- 
ture, with original handling of mass. It would come in for more 
praise if the new Biological Laboratory were not the best piece of 
Harvard architecture in years. It is simple and modern, unpre- 
tentious yet dignified, and just enough ornamented by the outlines 
of exotic animals carved in the brick along the tops of the window- 
panels. 

One or two matters must be taken care of now, minor only be- 
cause they do not much interest the Undergraduate Editor. The 
Crimson on January 14 and 15, printed the results of its investiga- 
tion of the medical facilities of the University. They show that in 
our provision for the medical care of students we are far behind 
Yale and Wisconsin, that the Stillman Infirmary, thanks to the 
increase of the number of students, has become inadequate, that it 
lacks elevators, balconies, operating rooms, and in general cannot 
live up to modern ideals of hospital practice. Wadsworth House, 
the office of the Medical Adviser and center of out-patient treat- 
ment, is cramped. Aside from Dr. Worcester, the University, out- 
side the Business School, engages the full-time services of no physi- 
cian. The consultation hours — 8:30 to 9:30 and 4:30 to 5:30 — 
are to the knowledge of any undergraduate far too short, though 
the longest that can be offered under the present budget. The only 
solution to these evils is money, which will presumably appear in 
time out of the stockings of our countrymen. An anonymous friend 
some time ago offered to build a medical center on the land now 
owned by the University along Holyoke Street. Business conditions 
interfered. Probably the proposed medical center went the way of 
all collateral, but the land is still there. 

The University has opened a lunch counter in the basement of 
Eliot House for the use of students who want a snack before going 
to bed. It has been crowded from the start, has unquestionably 
made life pleasanter for undergraduates in or near Eliot House, 
and should coin money, but the tradesmen around Harvard 
Square, who have been legitimately hurt by the Reading Period 
and the opening of House dining-rooms, may feel that the latest 
move is a gratuitous unpleasantness. There were numbers of good 
and convenient lunch counters before the one in Eliot House 
opened up. And in view of the threatening attitude of Cambridge 
toward Harvard taxes, is not it well to avoid gratuitous unpleasant- 
ness? How far should Harvard “go into business”? 
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In next to no time the campaign will be on! The House staffs, 
like the clubs, will start to “rush” Sophomores-to-be. The jockey- 
ing for position has revived the whole question of House room 
prices, the most serious obstacle to the success of the House Plan. 
All follows from President Lowell’s flat statement that the total 
House rent asked next year shall be the same as that asked this 
year. If he repeats the explanation of last year, that this amount is 
necessary for maintenance, all we can quarrel with is the over- 
luxuriousness of the Houses. The one cardinal mistake of the 
authorities was building unendowed palaces, but I suppose Mr. 
Harkness could not give indefinitely. The Yale Houses have 
a certain amount of endowment which cuts down the prices of 
rooms. 

The room-rent problem is aggravated by the depression. Dean 
Hanford announced in his annual report that $40,000 more than 
usual was given out in scholarships last year. This is a very striking 
fact. Where did it come from? The Undergraduate Editor sup- 
posed that the full amount of scholarship funds was used every 
year. One thousand dollars of it, the GRADUATES’ MaGazineE takes 
pride in pointing out, was given as a direct result of the discussion 
of emergency problems in the Graduate’s Window. Another friend 
gave $2,500 in a lump. Did President Lowell, with his usual 
generosity, supply some more, though with the object perhaps of 
stalling off a more obvious backdown from his stand against 
lowering the list prices of rooms? But never look a gift horse.... 
What the $40,000 amounts to is the start of an endowment of the 
Houses. 

The rich man’s son who can afford a room far more expensive 
than the one for which he applies is the man who throws a monkey- 
wrench into the House room-rent problem. The policy of keeping 
the paper prices of rooms high while increasing scholarships 
thwarts him to some extent. Poor and rich apply for rooms in 
nearly the same price range, but the poor man knows he will get 
a scholarship. It is Lehman Hall’s method of charging what the 
traffic will bear, while preserving our surface democracy. 

President Lowell, then, has decreed that the total listed rent of 
House rooms shall be the same this year as last. He also decrees 
what the total for each House shall be. The House Master says 
how the total shall be distributed among his rooms. The second 
most important pre-campaign event was the recent meeting of 
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House Masters to compensate for inter-house room rent inequali- 
ties, rising out of the physical differences of the Houses in certain 
categories of rooms. (The whole show is much like a Disarmament 
Conference.) For instance, Dunster House had about thirty one- 
man suites priced under $300, Kirkland only one. Kirkland’s 
plain disadvantage was removed by the agreement of the House 
Masters to raise the prices of Dunster’s one-man suites. 

The University, as I say, decrees what the total list rent for each 
House shall be, while the Master decides how that total shall be 
distributed among his rooms. It has been suggested, half humor- 
ously, that taking advantage of this last power, the House Masters 
should gerrymander their room rents, more plainly, that they 
should deliberately price some rooms very high, knowing that 
these would have to be left vacant, and in return lower the general 
level of room rents. By this dodge, the total rent of each House 
would be kept up to scratch on paper, while in effect being con- 
siderably lowered. The University will soon become, among 
other things, a Pinkerton agency. 

Few understand the makeshifts a House Master must put up 
with in order to fill his rooms. It has been kept dark how many 
Law School students live in Houses. An Honors man may apply for 
a particular House and the House be forced to turn him down be- 
cause a man on probation can pay for a certain vacant room, when 
the Honors man can’t. All this makes for the most colossal mess of 
potential bad feeling the college has ever known. The University 
authorities fight the House Masters and act as if the House Plan 
were being “put over” on them. J. L. Coolidge, Master of Lowell 
House, speaks for all the House Masters when in an essay in the 
Alumni Bulletin he says, “If the scale of room rents were substan- 
tially lowered all around... we should have the best possible solu- 
tion.” The Masters do not know where their authority begins. 
And the undergraduates fight both Masters and University — all 
over the cost of lodging. 

To the case of gifts by friends to individual Houses, the Univer- 
sity has extended its traditional policy followed in the case of gifts 
to individual departments. If, for example, a friend of a House 
gives it a sum of money to spend on its library — I speak of sub- 
stantial gifts, not, say, the silver presented by Balliol College to 
Lowell House — an equal sum is deducted from the regular Uni- 
versity grant for the House library. There has been a good deal of 
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criticism of the policy, but the Undergraduate Editor believes the 
University is right. Ofcourse, the policy prevents the quick growth 
of a sort of individuality among the Houses, and some Houses, like 
Adams, are in physical situation and equipment already not equal 
to the others, but it prevents as well, at a time when each House is 
in self-conscious competition with every other, a further inter- 
House competition in collecting money, a game at which some 
House Masters might be more talented than the rest. What the 
policy should become later, when the tension is eased, is another 
matter. One main source of House friction was removed when the 
Faculty, in a recent vote, granted each House autonomy in the 
matter of parietal regulations. 

The Student Council Report on the Tutorial System, hashed 
over in my last paper, has gone on producing good results, and 
some predictions I made at that time have come true. The Depart- 
ment of English has doubled the length of the General Final Ex- 
amination. It is now made up of two three-hour papers to be 
answered on successive days. This change takes effect this year, 
and thus the Undergraduate Editor, who concentrates in English, 
is hoist with his own petard. But he considers himself a martyr to 
a good cause, for how can three years’ work in any field be ade- 
quately tested in an examination no longer than those set twice 
a year in every course? 

Then Dean Hanford’s report advocated a decrease in the num- 
ber of hour examinations — most childish, galling, and useless of 
all college institutions — and a reduction in the requirements for 
an A.B. degree to fifteen courses (plus English A). This last is in 
direct fulfillment of my predictions in my last paper. Course 
reduction is the only method by which the better instructors and 
professors can be freed for tutorial work. 

I have always claimed that, in matters scholastic, rather than 
being too English, the new order has not yet had the courage to be 
English enough. If we are to have a House Plan and a Tutorial 
System it is clearly our cue to ape Oxford and Cambridge, which 
have had some centuries’ experience in such things and presumably 
know by now, how they work best. Few professors or tutors at the 
*Varsities deliver a course of more than a dozen lectures, and this 
squares with human nature. Few instructors here — I have heard 
them say so — can fill up even a half-course without padding from 
a textbook. They are able to speak with full authority for about 
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a dozen lectures, after that I claim that either the student should be 
freed from their courses to read the textbooks himself rather than 
hear them read to him, or that other instructors who have first- 
hand knowledge of the gaps in the course should be called in to 
deliver the remaining lectures, even if their academic dignity is 
small. Like the student, no professor can be at his best when he is 
bored with a part of his subject. I suggest that instead of English 33: 
American Literature and so on, courses should be listed as Brown 3b: 
Gespriche mit Brown; Jones A: Introduction to my Life and Letters, Prof. 
Jones; or Robinson 13: It seems to Robinson (Half-course extending 
throughout the year). This has already occurred, in effect if not in 
name, in the courses of Professors Babbitt and Whitehead. 

Few appreciate that there are men left on the Faculty who be- 
lieve that the only way to teach a class of, say, twenty is to bring in 
every day a list of twenty questions, ask each member of the class 
one of the questions, and let him see the instructor putting down 
a mark beside his name. It is such men as these and in general the 
older professors who consider the Tutorial System only a good 
means of supporting graduate students and whose feud with the 
House Plan complicates that mess of antagonisms. Whatever 
pedagogues have done any tutoring mostly prefer it to lecturing. 
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Richard Norton Memorial 


MEMORIAL has been established in honor of Richard 

Norton, distinguished archaeologist and student in Fine 
Arts. The fund provides for a free bed in perpetuity in the Ameri- 
can Hospital of Paris, this bed being open to American students 
needing hospital aid for which they themselves cannot afford to 
pay; also a room in this hospital has been dedicated in Richard 
Norton’s name, which appears on the door of the room and a com- 
memorative bronze plaque has been placed in the main hall of the 
Hospital. 

The Institute of International Education, through the agency of 
its foreign offices in Paris, London, and Rome, conducted by the 
American University Union, will, after due investigation of the 
status of each student requiring hospital aid, communicate with the 
authorities of the American Hospital of Paris and furnish them with 
a visa or permit which will entitle the said student to the use of the 
free bed provided by the Richard Norton Memorial and for as long 
as the Medical Staff of the American Hospital of Paris may deem 
necessary. 

Among the sponsors of this fitting Memorial were: Maréchal 
Foch, Général Gouraud, now Military Governor of Paris, Général 
Dauvin, Commander of the 21st French Infantry Division, His 
Excellency M. J. J. Jusserand, former Ambassador Myron T. Her- 
rick, Charles W. Eliot, Right Reverend Bishop Brent, Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Captain W. R. Sayles, U.S.N., Hon. Eliot 
Wadsworth, Dr. William Sydney Thayer, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Edward D. Brandegee, John J. Chapman, Owen Wister, and Col. 
Arthur Woods. 

Mr. Norton’s achievements were widely varied. 

Son of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Richard, born February 
9, 1872, A.B. Harvard, ’92, after completing three years of study 
in Europe became successively: Lecturer on Classical Architecture 
and the History of Fine Arts at Bryn Mawr College (1897), As- 
sistant Director for two years, Director for eight years, of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Rome (1897 to 1907). During 
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this period he took part in the Pumpelly Expedition in Central 
Asia and later (1910) was Field Director of the excavation of 
Cyrene, organized under the joint auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Returning from Europe, Norton landed in Boston July 29, 1914, 
heard of the outbreak of the War, and immediately set forth for 
the scene of conflict, sailing from New York on August 7. 

Impressed with the urgent need for rapid transit of badly 
wounded combatants to hospitals — the supply of motor ambu- 
lances in the French and British armies being then almost non- 
existent —in an amazingly short time he organized the famous 
volunteer ambulance corps which he led from October 1914 to 
October 1917, inclusive, when its duties were taken over by the 
A.E.F. For his intrepid and efficient leadership he was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre — once -with gold star and twice with palm, 
signifying Army Corps and General Army citation, respectively. 
Also, he was decorated on the field of battle with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

After the Norton-Hayes Ambulance Corps was disbanded, 
Norton transferred to the U.S. Naval Intelligence in France, be- 
coming Chief of the Bureau of Counter Espionage. For this 
arduous and dangerous work he was by nature well equipped, 
being quick-witted and cool as well as courageous; also, his knowl- 
edge of European languages and conditions enabled him to render 
aid that has been recognized by his superiors as invaluable. 

He continued this self-imposed duty until August 2, 1918 when 
he was suddenly stricken down and died. He had been quite well 
at midday and the cause of his death was mystifying, as he was 
dying and unable to speak when found at his apartment that even- 
ing. It was given out that he had died of meningitis, as, owing to 
the nature of the particular case which he was at the time engaged 
in unraveling, it was considered essential that no information be 
given that would cause a certain group of conspirators to know that 
they were under suspicion. But now it may be told, that facts 
known to persons in authority warrant the belief which could not 
then be disclosed, that he was poisoned by an agent of the enemy. 

Of Richard Norton, Captain W. R. Sayles, U.S.N., who had been 
Naval Attaché and Director of Naval Intelligence in France until 
his detachment for sea duty in June 1918, wrote from his ship 
mmediately on hearing of his death: 
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“Tt does not seem right, somehow, just when he was doing more 
to win the War than anyone else — all the praise for Counter 
Espionage should go to Dick. From the time when he really got 
going last January until I left in June, we had not lost a single ship 
off the West Coast. Both the Secretary and Chief of Staff com- 
mented on this when I saw them in Washington. When the true 
history of accomplishment in this War is written, due credit and 
justice should be given to the bravest man, physically and morally, 
I have ever known and one of the best and truest of friends.” 

Though Norton possessed unusual powers of expression, the 
quantity of his writings was limited by his crowded life of action. 
His best work is in the volume, Bernini and Other Studies in the History 
of Art, published in 1914, which was warmly praised by Professor 
Francis W. Kelsey in an article in Art and Archaeology, Vol. VIII, 
No. 6. Professor Kelsey sums up, “Richard Norton united two 
qualities which are ordinarily believed to be incompatible, execu- 
tive ability of a high order in dealing with men, and an extreme 
delicacy of perception which gave assurance and value to his 
opinions as a critic of art. Norton emphasized ‘the seeing eye.’ 
Impatient of second-hand knowledge he worked directly from the 
object, whether statue or painting or monument of architecture. 
His discernment of refinements impressed competent students as 


a revelation.” 
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